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How many of these do you own ? 


If you look under your car, you'll probably find a 
couple of gadgets something like this one. 


They're shock absorbers. 
They take the sting out cf sudden bumps and jolts. 


They make a rough road smoother. 


And if you’re wise, somewhere in your desk, or 
bureau drawer, or safe deposit box, you have a lot 
more shock absorbers. Paper ones. War Bonds. 


If, in the days to come, bad luck strikes at you 
through illness, accident, or loss of job, your War 
Bonds can soften the blow. 

If there are some financial rough spots in the road 
ahead, your War Bonds can help smooth them out 
for you. 

Buy all the War Bonds you can. Hang on to them. 
Because it’s such good sense, and because there’s a 
bitter, bloody, deadly war still on. 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN... 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS You BUY 
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By WENDELL EHRET 


LAST SPRING a pretty, young 
hostess in a New York canteen 
met a lonely yotng sergeant 
trom the West. She was 
Gertrude Rubin, a topaz-eyed 
model; he was tall, soft-spoken 
Wendell Ehret, in civilian life 
a cartoonist. It was the old 
story of boy meets girl, but alas 
the boy was soon bound over- 
seas. Thereafter from distant 
India he continued the friend- 
ship by letters. But they were 
by no means an ordinary cor- 
respondence. Neither Gertrude 
nor her friends had ever seen 
anything so hilariously origi- 
nal, The editors of Look mag- 
azine agreed enthusiastically, 
and when some of the letters 
were published they received 
fan mail from thousands of civ- 
ilian and soldier readers 
begging for more. 
oO go 

This book is the answer to their 
request. You might describe 
Ehret’s correspondence in many 
ways. It is a courtship by car- 
toons; a continuously mirthful 
rebus; a personalized comic 
strip; a G.I.’s cuneiform mem- 
oirs; a newsreel of one soldier’s 
tribulations, hilarious mishaps 
and wistful longings set against 
the background of a frequently 
cockeyed Oriental land. 

Co oOo 
However you describe Dear 
Gertrood, it represents a new, 
spontaneous talent in graphic 
humor, as American as a foot- 
ball rally and as salty as the 
crisp comments of Will Rogers. 
The drawings in this book race 
across the pages in a rambunc- 
tious cavalcade of quips, gripes 
and lively observations. Dear 
Gertrood is a robot bomb of 
laughter launched on the other 
side of the world and aimed for 
the heart of America. 
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“Have you read any 
bad books lately?’ 


“We have to take Larry with us. He's 
the only one who knows how to drive!” 


NEW CARTOONS 
from Collier’s 


A hilarious extravaganza of more 
than 300 uproarious Collier’s 
cartoons by an all-star cast of ace 
humorists, Virgil Partch, Hum- 
freville, Gardner Rea, Cobean, 
Machamer, Larry Reynolds, Gar- 
rett Price, Wm. Steig, and many 
others. $2.00 


CLIFFORD McBRIDE 


“Millions of readers... rightly 
consider Napoleon one of the 
great animal characters of our 
time.” —Life Magazine. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., N.Y, 
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Horace Bristol from Three Toes 
The rice terraces of Java, which represent the supreme achievement of the native art of agriculture, have transformed the hills 
and valleys of the Island into serpentine patterns of exquisite beauty. 


oe Japan PB pe eS: | 
a: Catt of a A icsia 


by Mary Parker 


Three Lions 
When young rice has grown to the 


| 
proper height the stalks are carefully 
‘| tied together for transplanting. 


More than three years have past since Japan 
conquered the Netherlands East Indies. Dur- 
|| ing that time there has been almost a com- 
\ plete blackout on information about those 
|. fabulously wealthy islands, the loss of which 
| was one of the major tragedies of the war. 
| Since then interest inevitably has centered on 
the spectacular events leading to the fury of 
| the attack that caused Japan’s defeat. Though 
Japan’s surrender has just been announced as 
this article goes to press it loses none of its 
; timeliness and significance. Based on authori- 
tative Dutch sources, it tells the cruel story 
of how the Japanese atempted to govern and 
exploit the people and the resources of the 
Netherlands Indies; it describes the Dutch 
_ achievements in the past; and it throws fresh 
light on the post-war colonial problem, the 
proper solution of whick is so vital not only 
to Holland but to America and to the future 
of the Far East. 


Editorial Note. 


ON MAY I, 1945, Royal Australian engi- 
| neers waded ashore in the bay of Tarakan on 
| the northwest cost of Borneo to prepare the 
way for landing craft and begin the success- 
“ful reconquest of the Jap-held oil fields. It 
iwas at this same place that Japan struck the 
. first blow against the Netherlands East Indies 
"more than three years ago. 

| Tarakan is the geographical center of the 


fea Java, the Celebes, the Moluccas, 
|New Guinea and Borneo. Before the war 
Borneo was vaguely identified in the aver- 


or 


ee . 
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PLANTING YOUNG RICE 


The rice terraces of Java made entirely by hand by patient generations of farmers provide the people of 

the most densely populated agricultural area in the world with its main crops and its principal food. Never- 

theless, Japan has been converting rice and tea plantations to cotton which is a strictly rationed com- 

modity. For each hundredweight of cotton the Javanese deliver to the Japanese authorities they are per- 
mitte to buy one sarong. 


Courtesy Dutch Lines 
HOW THE DUTCH EAST INDIES COMPARE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The Netherlands East Indies are Japan’s richest booty. This string of fabulously wealthy 

islands extend for a distance of four thousand miles. Thirteen hundred miles of sea lie between 

the islands of the northern and the southern group. In addition to six large ports which can 
accommodate ocean shipping, the islands have more than 450 lesser harbors. 


age person’s mind as an island inhabited by 
the knd of wild men exhibited at circus side- 
shows. Probably not one person in‘a hundred 
knows that from the shallows wells of Tara- 
kan alone five hundred thousand barrels of oil 
were produced monthly, oil which is so pure 
that it needs only to have the water and sur- 
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SYMBOLS OF INDONESIA’S WEALTH 


Sourabaya on the island of Java, the most important commercial town of the Nethe’ 
lands East Indies and the oil refineries near Balikpapan on Borneo are two of tt 
modern developments representing Dutch activities before) the Japanese invasio 
The Balikpapan refineries as well as all others were destroyed in accordance wii 
the Dutch scorched-earth policy. Sourabaya is typical of the new cities built by tt 
Dutch. Here is the great naval base of the East Indies and from here the thr 
cruisers, five destroyers and fifteen submarines of the East India squadron of tl 
Royal Dutch Navy set out for their hopeless combat with the invaders. After victo 
the Japanese found little difficulty in establishing themselves in the cities whe 
their fifth columnists had fismly established themselves as shop keepers, manufa 
turers and workers long before the war, 


face drift filtered out to be ready for use. 
Little wonder the Dutch filled the waters of 
the bay with anti-landing posts, and the Japs 
in their turn mined it against the Allied inva- 
sion which they realized was inevitable when 
they lost the battle of Guadalcanal. 

Nor is Tarakan the only oil-producing cen- 


Three Lions 


ter in Borneo. Over on the west coast . 
Brunei, in British Borneo, are wells of equ 
purity. And 340 miles south on the east coa 
of Balipkapan ships can lie alongside the pie 
in 33 feet of water and receive oil piped 
them at the rate of 450-500 gallons an hov 
Allied bombings have been going on ov 


JAVANESE RUBBER FACTORY 


Innumerable small factories contribute to the n 
facturing of Indonesian rubber crude shee 
which are being stretched by these women. Fort 
cent of the world’s rubber supply came fror 
Netherlands’ Indies before the war; but Japa 
not been able to use the full bulk of this imr 
supply because of inadequate shipping faci 


4 


ALLIED SOLDIERS IN DUTCH NEW GUIN) 


Dutch, American and Australian troops took p 

the landings on Dutch New Guinea which 

made available for our Pacific fleet the oil 
the great wells of Tarakan. 


Bei, 


fact, that Major Richard I. Bong shot 
wn his twenty-ninth and thirtieth Jap plane 
became our No. l ace. Tarakan has been 
bed since December. The Allies had no 
tion or expectation, however, or ruining 
s oil wells, for that would be an almost im- 
le feat comparable to blowing up the 
nm, but they have succeeded in driving the 
S out of the air and all Japanese shipping 
the waters around Borneo. 

was not the only thing the Japs were 
when they extended their Greater East 
i | Co-Prosperity Sphere net around the en- 
ire Netherlands East Indies. Between the 
e they made the first landings on Tarakan 
January 8, 1942, until the last formal re- 
fance on the islands was broken with the 
lof Bandung, Java, two months later to the 
day, Japan swept into her net the source of 


"experts; thirty-seven percent of its rubber; 
thirty-three per cent of its sisal hemp ; twenty- 

Seven per cent of its coconut; ninety per cent 
} of its cinchona bark for quinine; eighty-six 
4 per cent of its pepper; twenty-four per cent 
i of its palm oil; nineteen per cent of its tea; 
|| and nineteen per cent of its tin, to say nothing 
4| ot bauxite, coffee and sugar in lesser per- 
| centages. 


Z| 
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Gendreau 


j THE SWORD OF NOBILITY 


For generations the beautiful swords of the Balinese 

€ served a purely ornamental purpose as a mark 
_ Of rank. They were the instruments of bloody re- 
| venge, however, when, after a command perform- 
) ance of a Balinese dance, the dancers turned upon 


their audience of Japanese dignitaries and officers 
and massacred them all. 


| She also in these two months encompassed 
a population of seventy million people, all but 
two million of them Indonesians. The Indo- 
1€Si: range from the quiet, delicately 
mmed Malays on the West to the noisy, 
dike Papuans on the East with all grada- 
MS in between, and scattered remnants of 
oids, Melanesian Negroids, Negritos 
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A CHIEFTAIN’S HOME ON NIAS 


On the tiny islands of Nias just off the west coast of Sumatra the dwellings of the high chiefs 

are built with pillars of huge ironwood trees transported from the distant Baboe Islands on 

prahus and hauled up steep cliffs to the mountaintops where the villages are located. These 

houses are beautifully carved and decorated and constructed without the use of nails, rope or 
cement to hold them together. 


and Veddoids in the more remote regions. Of 
the two million non-natives, 1,200,000 are 
Chinese, the rest Hindus, Arabs and Asiatic 
immigrants other than Chinese, plus 250,000 
Europeans, principally Dutch. 

This was rather a large mouthful for Japan 
to swallow at one gulp and, if a germ of truth 
can be found in her own conflicting radio re- 
ports, she has been suffering from acute in- 
digestion ever since. 

True to her avowed purpose of keeping 
Asia for the Asiatics, Japan started her rule 
in the Netherlands East Indies by confiscat- 
ing all non-native property in Java, the most 
thickly populated though not the largest of 
the islands. This amounted to some 1,225,000 
acres and included not only land ceded to 
Europeans but also to Arabs and Chinese. 

The Javasche Bank and eight other Dutch 
and foreign-owned banks were liquidated, but 
for a time payments were continued from de- 
posits belonging to the native population and 
to Chinese merchants who conducted most 
of the business on the islands. This, too, did 
not seriously affect the native population since 
ninety per cent of them were Mohammedan. 
All Hollanders, Chinese, Arabs and non-na- 
tives were ordered to take the oath of loyalty 
to Dai Nippon on pain of losing “protection.” 
All government employees and civilians were 
ordered to return to their jobs in Java and 
keep at them—the siesta was abolished, Japa- 
nese language courses were established in the 
schools, and the more important cities were 
given Japanese names. 

All these gestures would have been very 
fine if they had worked. Unfortunately, it 
was necessary to bring some sort of economic 
order out of the chaos which followed the 


Dutch scorched-earth policy. J actories and 
industrial plants must be restored. The naval 
base at Sourabaya in Java, larger and more 
important than that at Singapore, had been 
completely destroyed. More than a hundred 
vessels were scuttled in the harbor, the dry- 
docks were wrecked, the underground muni- 
tion plants and workshops across the channel 
on Madura Island had been blown up, and 
fifteen hundred tons of ammunition de- 
stroyed. Oil refineries in Sourabaya and, more 
important, in Palembang, on Sumatra, were 
completely demolished. With the capture of 
the Netherlands East Indies, Japan cut the 
islands off from all markets except herself. 
The United States alone had absorbed thirty- 
nine per cent of her exports in 1941. Raw 
cotton imports, on the other hand, were cut 
off from India, the United States and Egypt. 

Japan’s first move was to order the regis- 
tration of certain commodities, such as tex- 
tiles, ironware, fertilizers and certain agricul- 
tural products, which the owners might then 
ask permission to use. Rice was rationed 
within two weeks of the occupation of Java 
and all cotton was requisitioned for use in 
rubber production. Europeans were excluded 
from rice distribution. By July 1942, the 
Japs admitted that the Indonesians were re- 
ceiving less than one-third their normal salt 
supplies but claimed that the Dutch had de- 
stroyed the salt sources in their scorched- 
earth policy. Since no food supplies nor food 
production machinery were included in this 
policy, the only people who were fooled by 
the Japanese claim were the Japs themselves. 
Actually, the Dutch government distributed 
large food supplies among the Indonesians 
several days before the invasion. 
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WEDDING PROCESSION IN SUMATRA 


Dressed in their finest costumes these bridesmaids 
balance huge baskets of food on their heads as they 


proceed to a wedding ceremony. 


A propaganda barrage was directed to per- 
suading the Indonesians that collaboration 
with the Japanese would bring them inde- 
pendence but failed to reach the millions who 
lived in their own little villages or groups out- 
side the cities, for they had no radios. The 
scorched-earth policy included the destruction 
of all printing presses which had turned out 
69 native 
language periodicals. The Japs got two native 
language publications started by July 1942 to 
aid in the wooing of the Indonesians. Tele- 
phone conversations were permitted only in 
Malayan or Japanese. 

By the end of the year, despite their glow- 
ing radio broadcasts to the contrary, the 
honeymoon was over. A high-ranking Japa- 
nese army officer writing in the German 
Weltwoche admitted that the Indonesians 
wouldn’t even learn the Japanese language 
and that the religious problem was equally 
unsolvable. Their work of reconstruction was 
constantly harassed by bands of guerillas 
who had forgotten to surrender. 

No direct word has come out of Java since 
the Japanese occupation, but according to 
their own reports, the year 1943 saw the Japs 
making a desperate attempt to increase the 
production of rice and cotton by converting 
plantations, especially of tobacco, into these 
more essential crops. As an encouragement, 
the Javanese were allowed to buy one new 
sarong for each hundredweight of cotton they 
delivered to the Jap authorities. Clothes were 
rationed in Sumatra. Special savings depart- 
ments were established in five banks in Java, 
and the yen was made the national unit of 
currency on a par with the old guilder in Ma- 
laya, Sumatra and Java. A government lot- 
tery was established in Java to absorb the 
populations “‘excess” purchasing power. 

It is four thousand miles from one end of 
the Netherlands East Indies to the other, and 
all Dutch inter-island ships had been scuttled 
or had escaped when the Japanese invaded the 
islands. The Japs requisitioned the native 
prahus and embarked on an elaborate ship- 
building program. According to their re- 
ports, shipyards were established on almost 
all the major islands to carry on the inter- 
island trade. No one knows how much of the 


Ewing Galloway 


language dailies and 640 native 


carefully preserved forests of Java~ were 
felled to feed this program, but some inter- 


island commerce was apparently restored for 
a while, and Java sent rice, salt, sugar, copra 
and black tea to Borneo in exchange, pre- 
sumably, for rubber and oil. 


Experiments were made in building an all- 


rubber ship, airplane runways of raw rubber, 
and rubber storage tanks for oil, and the Japs 
claimed that they had sailed all-rubber cargo 
ships to Japan loaded with raw materials and 
melted the ships down after they were un- 
loaded. Production of rubber oil was started 
in Java, and a factory was opened to make 


Official Netherlands Photo 


This elaborate coiffure proclaims the 

high social position of a native woman 

in the southeastern part of Nether- 
lands New Guinea. 


gutta percha. Manning the factories and ship- 
yards were thousands of workers forced into 
service, who were lined up every morning to 
give the pledge that “the purpose of the mill 
is to support Nippon in creating prosperity in 
Great Asia.” 

The Japs claimed that fish drying and can- 
ning factories were being rushed to New 


‘ Guinea, and plants for rolling iron, manufac- 


turing textiles, cement and bricks were ready 
to start operating by August 1943 in the 
Celebes and in Borneo. We shall soon know. 
Strategic roads were built on Borneo, Su- 
matra and the Celebes. 

Then the Allies moved closer in their 
island-hopping campaign. From the begin- 
ning of September 1943, the Sourabaya naval 
base, and the Jap naval headquarters at Ma- 
cassar were subjected to bombing attacks. Na- 
tive depositors were permitted now to draw 
out only thirty per cent of their deposits from 
the banks which had been liquidated the year 


Mee eggs and candies. et hiro Sasall 
a banker and former president of the Sout 
Manchuria Railway Company became 
Chester Bowles of the islands, with simile 
success. Black markets flourished: 

In December 1943, the Japs announced 
five-year plan to make Java self-sufficient i 
fibrous material and that they were substitut 
ing ramie for jute and offering free see¢ 
Borneo was to become self-sufficient in thré 
years and grow rice instead of rubber. Ey 
dently the program for inter-island shippin 
was already bogging down. Allied bombin 
attacks had become so frequent that it we 


New Guinea, the Moluccas, Timor and Litt tl 
Sunda. The year 1944 began with the Japa 
nese admission that some of the cotton crop 
had been a failure, that they were hunting 
wild boar, monkeys and deer on the tea plan 
tations which they had previously clait 


and dehydrating such “Jap” vegetables as 
nips, carrots, potatoes and spinach. 

Another agricultural conference was calle 
in Java. Something had to be done tlo spe 
up the production of rice and cotton. ‘ie 


looms according to the quantities of cwtto 
produced. Incidentally, the Dutch believe th 
the climate of the Indies is too humid 
cotton ever to become a successful crjof 
Laborers were permitted to buy only twenty 
cents worth of clothing a month; those in t 
employ of Jap firms were to be allowed thirf 
yards of cotton a year. Prizes were offer 
for the largest rice crops in Java. Lawns i 


HAPPIER DAYS IN BALI 


By nature a gracious, friendly and gentle people, 
the Balinese have nevertheless shown extraordinary 
courage in opposing the Japanese overlords. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE IN BALI 


Before the war the Dutch were successfully developing an educational system for the Indonesians which began with elementary schools and isicluded 
high schools, vocational schools and colleges. The instructors were for the most part Indonesians taken from the same environment as their pupils. 


Batavia were dug up and planted in victory 
gardens, and the iron fences and gates were 
replaced with wooden ones. Lumber mills 
worked day and night. The natives in Java 
were flocking to the cities from plantations 
which had been shut down for lack of mar- 
kets and camps for vagabonds were set up 
in Sourabaya. Women were organized into 
‘sewing circles” to make clothes for Jap sol- 
diers. Plantations in Borneo were shifted 
from rice to tapioca. 

By the end of 1944 the Japanese had ap- 
parently given up all pretense of soliciting co- 
operation among the Indonesians. Their at- 
temps to establish the yen had failed. In- 
stead of putting their money in the savings 
banks or into government lotteries, the natives 
were hoarding their silver or putting it into 
real estate—to such an extent that the Japs 
forbade all real estate ‘transactions. A Ger- 
man newspaper said the Japs were forced to 
permit the Netherlands People’s Credit Bank 
to continue to operate, not only in Batavia 
but in its sixty-seven branches where eighty 
per cent of the credits were with natives. 

Javanese were taken from their homes and 
transported to forced labor camps off New 


Guinea. Others were enrolled in “agricul- 
tural” courses to be given in Tokio, but found 
themselves embarked for forced labor camps 
behind the front line on Biak. Javanese wo- 


On their way to market Balinese girls carry their 


wares in bamboo baskets balanced on their heads. 
Three Lions 


men by the hundreds were taken to New 
Guinea and forced to clear off the heavily 
timbered jungle, plant the land and build 
fences. As soon as one piece of land was 
cleared, they were moved on to another. Out 
of five hundred women employed there, 219 
died of malnutrition and overwork between 
August and October 1944. 

In August 1944 the Japs admitted that their 
shipbuilding program was a failure and that 
all new ship construction had been stopped. 
In October, the Tokio radio said that all sur- 
face shipping had been driven off the waters 
surrounding the Netherlands East Indies and 
that submarines were being used for trans- 
porting supplies. By the end of the year 
it was impossible for the Japs to get any 
considerable portion of oil transported to 
Japan, and Tokio admitted that they must de- 
pend more and more on oil from Manchukuo 
and China and on synthetic oil. 

Frantic experiments went on in the islands. 
Fiber was made out of banana and castor 
trees to supplement cotton. A silk worm in- 
dustry was started. Palm oil was converted 
into fuel for internal combustion engines. A 

(Continued on page 30) 


DENMARK 


KINGDOM OF DEMOCRATS 


by Mary Whiteford 


The castle of Frederiksborg near Copenhagen was erected by the Danish King 
Christian IV in 1602. 


Furahenn, 


Black | 
THE CHURCH OF BISHOP GRUNDTVIG. 


The church that bears the name of Denmark’s great patriot, poet, states: 
man and divine expresses in its architecture his boldness, modernity anc 
originality. Nikolai Grundtvig, whose work was an inspiration to Den: 
mark’s resistance movement, was born in 1783. Throughout his lif 
he devoted himself to the spiritual and social welfare of his country 


THE ROYAL PALACE 


The palace of the King of Denmark, consisting of four uniform build: 

ings surrounding a square facing the waterfront, is a beautiful exampl 

of eighteenth century architecture. The home of a king who was neithe 

a coward or a traitor but a courageous democrat, the royal palace becams 
an inspiring symbol during the grim period of Nazi occupation. 


THERE’S NOTHING UNUSUAL about 
Danes gathering together to sing. Song- 
fests have been part of their national life for 
onturies. But on a Sunday evening in the 
autumn of 1940, the whole country joined in 
‘a songfest that started a rebellion. Copen- 
_hageners filled parks to sing; princes of the 
_tealm rubbed elbows with street cleaners. In 
the provinces and the scattered islands of 
the kingdom, public squares groaned with the 
“multitudes who crowded in from isolated 
farms and villages, waiting quietly with their 
. eyes on the village clocks. “And when the first 
‘stroke of six sounded from the church 
steeples, almost four million lusty voices be- 
gan a hymn, uniting the minds and hearts of 
the Danes with their voices. In this only 
‘open meeting, the underground nation was 
“making its first gesture of- defiance to the 
Nazis. 
_) The song set in motion a program of sabo- 
‘tage that ranged from incidental irritations 
such as a bookseller’s display of Les Miser- 
ables between photographs of Hitler and 
“Mussolini to scuttling the Danish Navy. No 
‘extremes of German punishment ever suc- 
ceeded in even slowing the campaign which 
“was so effective that Denmark is the only 
“occupied country the Allies felt no need to 
_ bomb. 
_ Area is no measure of Denmark’s great- 
ness. A cluster of five hundred little islands, 
oldest of the world’s kingdoms and the only 
country in Europe that always has been in- 
dependent, it is not much larger than the 
State of Maryland and its entire population 
could fit without crowding into New York 
City. But the spirit and enterprise of their 
vivid nationalism and the Danes’ gift for 
avoiding the commonplace Gece. of de- 
_ velopment have put their country amongst 
the world’s greatest nations. 

Though they have remained racially un- 
changed for over four thousands years, the 
_ Peaceful and attractive sophisticates of twen- 
“tieth century Denmark have no common 

characteristics with their Viking ancestors 

whose predatory raids were so dreaded that 
Britons of the times prayed “From the fury 
of the Noresmen, good Lord deliver us.” 
Polished is a good word to describe modern 
Danes. They’re educated, knowledgable peo- 
_ ple who think for themselves. 

Copenhagen developed into its key position 

as the Baltic’s chief port from a trading cen- 
ter and since 1150, when King Valdemar the 
_ Great sought the favor of the church by pre- 
_senting the settlement to Bishop Absolom, the 
city has marched on, always a leap or two 
ahead of neighboring capitals in civic de- 
_ velopment. 
af A city of narrow, twisting streets that have 
“a surprising trick of opening out to wide 
boulevards, Copenhagen’s skyline of strange 
copper spires is unchallenged by skyscrapers. 

Tivoli Amusement park, the unconven- 
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tional statues that stud the boulevards and 
he the spoltessness of the city streets and 
the orderly ways of the people are the things 
»penhagen’s visitors remember best. 
Toss an empty cigarette pack anywhere 


STREET SCENE IN COPENHAGEN 


Copenhagen’s town hall, 
busiest part of the city. 


the tower of which rises at the center of this picture, stands in the 
The boulevard in the foreground is one of Copenhagen’s finest 


thoroughfares. 


than in a proper “Keep the city clean” re- 
ceptacle, and a polite policeman will pop up 
from nowhere with an admonition. On the 
red traffic lights, pedestrians, too, must leash 
their impatience. 

“This is the second time, madame, I have 
reminded you not to cross when the light is 
red,” the traffic policeman warned me. “If 
you were not a visitor, I’d have to arrest you 
for a second offence.” 

The badge of six or seven little flags he 
was wearing was no idle decoration, but in- 
dicated the countries whose languages he 
spoke. 

Chief hazard of the Danish roads are not 
guileless violators of the traffic rules, but the 
brigade of bicycles which hurtle through the 
streets during rush hours, conveying subur- 
ban Copenhageners to and from their jobs. 
A sidewalk table in Wixev, tea-time rendez- 
vous for socialites, is the best reviewing stand 
from which to watch pedestrians leap from 
the onrush of the fifty thousand homeward 
bound bicyclists who pass through the Raad- 
huspladsen between five and six p.m. Bicycles 
transport more people than streetcars and 
buses. 

A people whom experience has taught to 
not cry over spilt milk, but to make something 
of the accident, the Danes have a tradition 
of meeting national crises with the expedient 
action. When they lost the war of 1864 to 
Prince Bismarck, the ruthless founder of 
modern German imperialism, the government 
immediately pushed improvements on the land 
that was left. Marshes were drained, barren 
tracts were reforested. Moors and fens were 
cleared and fertilized in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram that added over half a million acres of 
new timber land and more than a million 


acres of new farmland, until now the rolling 
green countryside is eighty per cent farmland 
and ten per cent timber. Denmark was before 
the war the second richest country per capita 
in the world. 

Not in the spirit of a larkly night out, but 
as a routine relaxation to wind up the work- 
ing day, and not as an occasion to escape 
from home but to meet friends and neighbors 
and discuss national and personal affairs, 
Copenhageners pack the cafés each night, to 
drink a glass of beer or two, but never, never 
to even stretch the limits of sobriety. 

The most popular of all famous spots in 
Copenhagen for merrymaking, and the focus 
of social life in the country for a hundred 
years or more, is Tivoli. The father and 
mother of all amusement parks through the 
world, it spreads over several acres in the 
center of the city, offering symphony concerts 
to those on whom the joys of roller coasters 
and flea circuses are wasted. But all kinds 
and varieties of entertainment are provided. 
Twelve stages for cafe society climb up from 
a mere pavillion where tables are provided for 
those who’ve brought their own food and 
where coffee is a penny a cup, to the most ex- 
clusive of Copenhagen restaurants. Tivoli is 
typical of the spirit of the Danes, somehow. 
It’s not too “folksy” for Danish royalty, nor 
do the humblest of their subjects feel out of 
place. There’s accommodation for every 
budget level. 

Though the Danes go through life at a 
more leisurely pace than our American tempo, 
we and they have much in common in our re- 
quirements for gracious living. Things that 
more southerly Europeans and the British 
consider luxuries, like central heating, scald- 
ing hot water day and night, electric re- 
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No hens 


Black Star 


THE KING AND QUEEN 


King Christian X of Denmark never capitulated to 

the autocratic demands of the Germans throughout 

the occupation. He is seen here with the Queen 
after his country’s liberation. 


frigeration and washing machines are every 
day commonplaces in Denmark, too. 

Compulsory education and free tuition have 
prodtced a nation of unusually well-balanced 
people, amongst whom are few illiterates. If 
they boast proudly of their extreme individ- 
ualism and insist they have shed the shackles 
of spiritual and moral traditions, they can also 
claim an almost crimeless country, where 
there’s no provision for capital punishment. 

German inability to understand the Danes’ 
mind or to forsee their reactions were useful 
weapons for the saboteurs. 

In the early days of the occupation, when 
incidents of sabotage were sneaking up with 
increasing frequency and effect, the Nazis 
forbade all reference to sabotage in the 
papers. But as it developed into a ruthless, 
nation-wide campaign of destruction, the dis- 
tracted overlords, floundering for ways of 
stopping it, thought that to reverse their policy 
and emphasize the folly of ravaging Danish 
property might restrain the fervid patriots. 

When the permission came to report sabo- 
tage, Danish editors crowded their columns 
with stories, not as mere records of havoc, 
but contrived them to be detailed instructions 


THE FORTRESS OF BORNHOLM 


The round churches on the Danish island of Born- 

holm built in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 

have walls six inches thick and a third story with 

small windows which could be manned by sentries 

on the lookout. In times of invasion these churches 

served as shelters for the people and fortresses for 
the warriors. 


Kind from A onkineyes 


in sabotage which the Nazis didn’t recognize 
until a spectacular increase of wreakage 
swept the country. 

When the Germans commandeered the 
newly built sports arena for a barracks and 
ordered supplies of beer sent in, time bombs 
were smuggled into the barrels. 

“That’s the kind of a kick our beer has,” 
Danes told the Nazis after the explosion left 
only a crippled skeleton of a building that 
had seated 15,000 people. 

The only occupied country which had no 
government in exile, Denmark had what 
amounted to an underground government. It 
came into existence when the Nazis brought 
the official administration to an end. Mem- 
bers of the Denmark Freedom Council repre- 
sented every political faction and constituted 
themselves a temporary committee to deal 
with emergencies, to guide the resistance 
movement, to plan belligerent action and to 
organize sabotage. 

“Leaders of the resistance,”’ an eye witness 
at one of the Council’s meeting reported, ‘ 
mostly middle-aged, but many are young men. 
All are equal and the chair is taken by turns. 
Decisions are achieved without voting and 
experience shows that agreement is reached 
quickly, even on the most difficult questions. 


THE INNER CITY 


From the days when it was a mere fishing village 


in the twelfth century until the end of the German 


occupation in 1945, Copenhagen has had a stormy — 


career. In the wars that have raged through Europe 
it has been beseiged many times, and few of its 
buildings date earlier than the seventeenth century. 


It was at that time that the Holmens Kirke, domin- ~ 


is 4 
ating this square in the Inner City, was built. 


CELEBRATING VICTORY IN DENMARK 


The re-opening of parliament after the defeat of Germany was enthusiastically celebrated. 


In Copenhagen crowds lined the streets to cheer the King and Queen as they rode to the first 


meeting of Denmark’s popular representatives in five years. - 


A listener who is not sure of the identity of 
the members is unable to judge who is com- 
munist and who is conservative. In the fight, 
all party differences have been levelled.” 
As was fixed at its inception, the Council 
ceased to function when the emergency ended, 
but it lived long enough to show the world 
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that the Danes’ indestructible determination — 
to preserve their freedom was a more potent _ 
weapon than Hitler’s armored divisions. 

Though the bleak days of the occupation, — 
King Christian was the man in whom the L 
country found a leader for every crisis. 


Burton Holmes from woth cal 


Kind from Monkmeyer 
This is one of the fishermen of the island of Born- 
holm among whom the spirit of freedom has been 
strong since the Middle Ages. They played an im- 


2 ; Bairopeutl 
‘|t will be a long time before Denmark again pro- 
duces the abundance of live stock on which she 
‘thrived before the war. This butcher boy of that 
‘happy period is delivering fresh maeat by bicycle. 


_ low star of David, my family and I will also 
| wear it,” he announced when Himmler ar- 
_ rived with plans for Jewish persecution. 
i 'Christian’s. attitude was followed by the 
_)whole country. 
| When three transports dropped anchor at 
' Copenhagen to take Danes of Jewish faith 
j to concentration camps in Germany, saboteurs 
succeeded in blowing up two of the ships, and 
in the ensuing days seven hundred Jews were 
smuggled out of the country to Sweden by the 
Danish police. Only Jews in hospitals, too ill 
for the hard role of refugee, the younger in- 
mates of orphan asylums and the inmates of 
the Jewish Old People’s Home remained to 
be rounded up. 

_ About these, the Nazis issued a proclama- 
ion. 
' “Since the Jews, who by their anti-German 
| propaganda and their provocation and sup- 
port of terrorism and sabotage have been re- 
|,moyved from public life,’ they announced, 


% 


gin in the immediate future.” 
_ Denmark buzzed with resentment. 
_ “Do they think,” protested the Danes, “that 


_ Heads of the disarmed Danish services as- 
gs to ane Nazis that it would be regarded 


_ Their particular brand of democracy, say 
the Danes, is the purest form of democratic 


Danish process of adult education. 
| When the war of 1864 stripped the coun- 
try of material resources in Schleswig-Hol- 


Bishop Grundtvig, a foresighted sociologist, 
the Dane’s great need for spiritual 


i ‘the release of interned Danish soldiers will 


portant part in the resistance movement. 
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anchors. He saw that if the farmer was to 
fill his function as the nation’s backbone, he 
had to have a vision and a sense of vocation 
over and above the mere drudgery of his 
farm chores. So he conceived the idea of 
the Folk High School for rural workers over 
the age of eighteen. Emphasizing Danish his- 
tory, literature and music, the curriculum 
also includes sociology, technical agricultural 
courses and subjects designed to waken agri- 
cultural workers to their importance in the 
national life and to the dignity of their 
occupation. 

“Work,” taught the Bishop, as the basic 
truth in the school’s philosophy, “is an ani- 
mal necessity that men should learn never to 
regard as an end in itself.” The project gives 
Denmark a standard of culture for the aver- 
age man that no other average man anywhere 
in the world can claim and no doubt con- 
tributes to the fact that the Danes are the 
world’s best farmers. 

Lack of raw material hampers Danish in- 
dustry in point of quantity production but 
to the Danish workman, whose hallmark is 
skill, the precision of his handiwark is more 
important than its volume. Perfectionists in 
whatever they undertake, as their craftsman- 
ship in pottery and silver shows, the Danes 
have a flair for distinguished achievement in 
industrial art. 

Their museums and special collection spe- 
cialize in Danish contributions to the world. 
Certain of their art galleries deserve special 


In Denmark agriculture supports thirty per cent of 

the population and for the most part it functions on 

a co-operative basis. Before the war Denmark pro- 
vided sixty per cent of the world’s bacon. 


comment because they live on beer. All the 
profits of the Carlsberg and Tuborg breweries 
go to support art and science, and, as a 
tribute to Danish capacity, let it here be told 
that the profusion of artistic wealth in the 
country challenges the greatest capitals of 
Europe. 

Forty years ago, Europe rubbed its eyes 
to stare at the revolutionary social planning 
Denmark was inaugurating to protect its peo- 

(Continued on page 33) 


These two Danish farm workers leaving the fields 

after the day’s work is done suggests the idyllic 

pre-war days. Normal conditions will probably re- 

turn more quickly in Denmark than in any other 
occupied country. 


European 
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PRONGHORNS ON THE RUN 


at a speed of about sixty miles an hour. 


Startled by an airplane flying overhead this herd of pronghorns sets out in panicky flight 
Before they were frightened, they were graz- 


ing peacefully on one of Wyoming’s. dry open plains seeking grass and sage. 


THE RETURN OF THE PRONGHORN 


ONLY A FEW DECADES ago the prong- 
horned antelope was listed as one of our 
vanishing American wild animals. A predic- 
tion was lads by the late William T Horna- 
day in 1913, that these beautiful creatures 
would be one of the first species of North 
American big game to become totally extinct, 
and that the end might even be expected with- 
in twenty years. No doubt, this prediction was 
based on the assumption that nothing would 
be done to save the pronghorns. Fortunately 
the assumption was incorrect. 

When we consider the former abundance 
of the pronghorns in the Western states in 
comparison with the small remnants of the 
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by Hugo H. Schroder 


herds remaining in the early 1900's, it is easy 
to understand why such a prophecy was 
made. It is quite likely that few antelopes 
would be alive today if the same indifference 
to the fate of our vanishing wild life which 
prevailed at the turn of the century had 
continued uninterruptedly. 

Unlike the bison, which roamed the West- 
ern plains in countless numbers along with 
the hordes of antelopes, the pronghorns have 
never been able to adapt themselves to a re- 
stricted range. Bison have been increasing in 
numbers in captivity; even in small zoos 
where they are given a range of only an acre 
or two they have managed to multiply. 


Eastman’s Studio 


But pronghorns were never destined to be 
restricted to such small areas. Their very life 


confined in zoos seldom live long. They are 
animals of the wide open spaces and they 
can survive only under conditions to whiet 
they had been accustomed in their wild stat 

A century ago pronghorns moved over tk 
wild lands of the West in tremendous num- 
bers, and it was commonly estimated th 
there were anywhere from twenty to forty 
million of them. Trappers, prospectors a 
other early settlers depended on wild anim 
for their supply of meat, and since antelopes 
were plentiful they were commonly used f or 


ry 


1ore than about 26,000; some estimates ran 
s low as 13,000. A comparison of these 
igures with the estimated population of a 
entury ago, reveals that only about one 
ronghorn remained in 1922 where one thou- 
and had flourished before the slaughter be- 
gan. Had this decline in population con- 


tinued at the same ratio, few pronghorns 


ie ee piiy the tide has turned. Pronghorns 
| have been increasing slowly but steadily since 
i the 1920’s. Some antelopes found sanctuary 
-in the National Parks. 
/handsomely marked pronghorns gave many 
‘of the park visitors their first glimpse of 
ae fleet, graceful creatures. 

In more recent years the system of 
Federal Wild Life Refuges has been ex- 
‘tended to include regions favorable to the 
well being of pronghorns. Some of these 
_ refuges sustain a mixed population of vari- 
‘ous species of wild animals and birds; others 
have been established primarily to provide 
_ sanctuary for pronghorns. The Charles Shel- 
don Antelope Refuge and the Charles Shel- 
/don Antelope Range cover a large territory 
in northwestern Nevada. In south central 
Oregon is the Hart Mountain Antelope 
‘Refuge, established in 1926, where there are 
215,000 acres of unrestricted range for ante- 
lopes and sanctuaries for wild birds. 

_, These sanctuaries provide the pronghorns 
jagith sufficient territory to move from summer 
to winter ranges without restriction. The re- 
- gions covered have been the natural fawning 


The mature pronghorn is about three and a. 
half feet in height. His sides and legs are 
MM yellowish brown; his underparts and rump 

are white. 


Hugo H. Schroder 


The buck pronghorns gather their harems 

together in September and October prepara- 

tory to joining other herds in the winter 
cab ons to sheltered hill valleys. 


In Yellowstone the 


grounds of the antelopes in these two states. 
There they are free to move northward or 
southward with the seasons, many thousands 
of them now roaming over the territory where 
they were formerly present in much greater 
numbers. 

Before I visited the Hart Mountain Refuge 
a few years ago, I had never seen prong- 
horns in their wild state. What a thrilling 
experience it was to study them in their natu- 
ral habitat. When I arrived it was about a 
month after the fawning season, and even 
though it was late June it snowed during our 
first day on the refuge and we slept under 
four or five blankets at night. 

The first pronghorns we observed were on 
the alert when our car was still more than 
five hundred yards away, but they regarded 
us suspiciously when we stopped to train 
our glasses on them. Suddently they bounded 
away and were soon out of sight. 

At first only small groups were seen. Long 
before we got near enough to get a good look 
at them they flashed their white rump patches 
and were on their way as fast as they could 
travel, stopping only when they had put 
plenty of space between themselves and their 
visitors. Pausing momentarily to size up the 
situation, they would again speed on their 
way until lost to view in the distant sage- 
brush. Others disappeared over the rimrock, 
dropping into the meadows beyond. As we 
proceeded farther into the wilder regions of 
the refuge, we found larger groups of prong- 
horns; occasionally a few mule deer were ob- 
served and they were even shyer than the 
pronghorns. 

During the next several days we had oppor- 
tunities to watch the antelopes in various sec- 
tions of the refuge. A lone buck allowed us 
to watch him at rather close range while he 
calmly continued grazing. Several hide-outs 
were hastily built among the rocks overlook- 


ing a feeding area ; where we could observe in- 
dividuals and groups of various sizes as thev 
moved about. 

When we left the shelter of the rocks we 
spied pronghorns on the rock rim opposite. 
We dropped behind the sagebrush cover, hop- 
ing to secure photographs of the animals 
against the skyline. While hiding there we 
heard hoof beats nearby and saw three fawns 
approaching. As we watched the movements 
of the youngsters, two does moved past at a 
short distance from us. They were on the 
run and caught us by surprise. Before I 
could focus my Graflex, they were out of 
camera range. 

Returning to the Hart Mountain Antelope 
Refuge about a week later, we drove far out 
into the refuge, leaving our car about a mile 
from the grazing area where we hoped to 
find pronghorns feeding in the late after- 
noon. 

With the sun at our backs we crawled over 
a rock strewn elevation overlooking a grazing 
meadow, where we found a herd of more 
than one hundred. Waving a handkerchief 
tied to a tripod leg did not seem to cause the 
animals any immediate concern. We stood 
up, then slowly walked forward. The watch- 
ing animals allowed us to approach within 
three hundred yards before they began to 
move away, in a slow and orderly retreat in- 
stead of bounding away in a burst of speed 
as they had done on previous occasions. 

When this herd finally disappeared over 
the rimrock I was quite a distance from my 
companion. I decided to go on alone to ob- 
serve the pronghorns in other parts of the 
refuge. During the next several hours I fol- 
lowed the herds from one feeding area to an- 
other, climbing over the rimrock and crossing 
the grazing meadows where I encountered 
herd after herd in ever increasing numbers. 


(Continued on page 30) 


William J. Evans 
The hollow cups of the areometer 
spin in the wind and record its velo- 
city; the wind vane tells from which 
direction the wind is blowing. 


AGAINST HURRICANES 


by Edna H. Evans 


Army Air Photo 


RECORDING THE PROGRESS OF A HURRICANE 


While a hurricane originating near Puerto Rico moves westward across the Caribbean an Army 
hurricane officer in Miami, using information radioed from a patrol plane, charts its course. 


June, too soon, 

July, stand by, 

August, get ready you must. 
September, remember, 
October, all over. 


BY MEANS OF this little jingle, inhabitants 
of the West Indies keep track of the months 
in which hurricanes are most apt to come 
roaring down upon them. The jingle is fine, 
except for June. Then you can begin bat- 
tening down the hatches for a number of 
storms of hurricane force have occurred in 
that month. Nor are they all over by October 
for some extremely violent storms have oc- 
curred then and in November. 

Most hurricanes are spawned in_ that 
stretch of equatorial calms known as the dol- 
drums. From this warm, moist, breathless 
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region that lies between the northern and 
southern belts of the trade winds, the great 
tropical storms go roaring northward, flatten- 
ing islands, disrupting shipping and tearing 
up coastlines until they either turn inland and 
are dissipated or swing out into the ocean and 
lose themselves there. 

Some summers are more prolific hurricane 
breeders than others, As few as two storms of 
hurricane force have occurred in a season, 
while the year 1933 had a record high of 
twenty-one. Some of these storms were con- 
tent to do a minimum of damage at sea, 
while others went roaring inland at one point 
or another, to the great consternation and pos- 
sible destruction of all who stood in their way. 

The West Indies and adjacent Caribbean, 
Gulf and Atlantic coast areas do not have a 


monopoly on these violent tropical storms, 
although they have supplied the name by 
which storms are most generally known, 
There are other local names. Tropical cy- 
clones in the western North Pacific are yo 
phoons; in the Bay of Bengal and northern 
Indian Ocean they are cyclones ; Australians | 
call them will-willies and in the Philippines 
they are known as baguios. 

“Hurricane” is a word adopted by the early” 
Spanish explorers—perhaps by Columbus 
himself—from natives of the West Indies or 
Central America. Early Aree writers spelled — 
it in a variety of ways, “huracan,” “aracan,’\ 
“urican’”’ and. “huiranvucan,” 


among others. — 
The Indians of Guatemala had a wind god 
named Hurakan, so perhaps this New World 
Aeolus provided the name for the mightiest 
of all windstorms. a 
Whether or not Columbus named the hurri-_ 
can, he was one of the first Europeans to face h 
its fury. He experienced several periods of - 
stormy weather during his first voyage, but it _ 
was not until his secon voyage that Hurakan ; 
really put on a show for him. On July 16, 
1494, while anchored at Cape Santa Cruz, 
Columbus went through such a violent hurri- ” 
cane that he declared “Nothing but the service 
of God and the extension of the monarchy 
should induce him to expose himself to such’ 
dangers.” Pe 
Hurricanes have continued to play havoc” 
with things in general from Columbus’ time — 
to the present day, and tropical storms of — 
the season just past sank several ships of the 
U.S. Navy. But even these ill winds man- 
age to do some good. The rains that accom- 
pany them serve to help crops and bring far 
reaching beneficial results. The hurricane of — 
1889 even prevented—at least for a time— 
the outbreak of war between the United 
States and Imperial Germany. The scene of 
the storm was in Samoa where three United 
States and three German warships faced ea 
other in the harbor of Apia. The dispute con: 
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by the Germans but, before relations reach 
the breaking point, a violent hurricane struck 
the island and all six warships were sun 
or beached. While the tempest raged the be 
ligerents joined forces to perform ma 
heroic acts and war was averted. e 
In order to be classed as a tropical hurr 
cane, a storm must meet certain defini 
specifications.’ A hurricane is a cyclone 


logical usage, any storm with a low atmos 
phere pressure at the center. Ordinary 


A sounding balloon inflated with helium carries 

the radiosonde to an altitude of ten or fifteen 

miles. During the flight the apparatus emits at 

brief intervals radio signals which are recorded 

by station ground equipment. A parachute re- 

tards the instrument's fall so that records are 
also obtained in the descent. 


clones, along with the anticyclones which have 
high pressure areas as their centers, pass 
across the face of the earth in an endless 
procession, moving from west to east. North 
of the equator cyclone winds blow in a coun- 
ter-clockwise direction. South of the equator 
their direction is clockwise. 

- Hurricanes—that is, cyclones of tropical 
origin—form and move most readily over 
water. The vapor laden air of the doldrums, 
where calms and light, baffling breezes prevail, 
along with frequent rains and thunderstorms, 
provide favorable conditions for the spawning 
of hurricanes. Why the storms form there 


only occasionally—instead of in continuous 


‘succession throughout the summer—is not 


understood. Some other condition or com- 
t 


“bination of conditions must be present before 


_ the great tropical cyclones can form. 


Once . started, the hurricane follows a 


___ course that can be predicted since atmospheric 


_ conditions elsewhere affect the path it takes. 


: hk Uisé Wiehther Bureau 
ia RADIOSONDE IN FLIGHT 
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cloudy weather, rain and squalls which accom- 
pany it may be felt hundreds of miles from 
the storm’s center. To be considered a real 
hurricane, a storm must have winds seventy- 
five miles or more in velocity. 
Measurement of a hurricane wind is set 
forth in the Beaufort scale of wind force. 
This was first introduced by Sir Francis 
Beaufort, a British admiral and hydrographer 
of the royal navy, in 1806. He classified 
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the nature of the great storm. As it ap- 
proaches, the winds come from one direction. 
When the “eye” or center passes, there is a 
calm period, and then the tempest is resumed. 
Only this time, because of the circular motion 
of the wind, the gusts come from the opposite 
direction. 

The highest tides and strongest winds occur 
at places in the center of the storm’s path or 
on the right, while the damage done in areas 


Army Air Force 


FLYING BLIND IN A HURRICANE 
An Army Airforce weather officer in a plane that is flying blind in a torrential downpour 


checks his instruments. 


He sends frequent radio reports of the storms progress to the Army 


Air Base at Miami. 


winds in twelve categories, ranging from 
light airs when wind direction is shown oily 
by smoke drift and not by wind vanes, 
through gentle, moderate, fresh and strong 
breezes, high wind, gale, strong gale, whole 
gale, storm and finally the hurricane with 
“more or less complete destruction.” 

While the hurricane winds are of intense 
velocity, the storm itself moves slowly—a vast 
revolving disk of wind—at a rate averaging 
about twelve miles an hour. It may follow a 
straight course for a time, then hesitate and 
remain almost motionless. Often, after such 
a pause, it starts off again on.an entirely new 
course. 

Occasionally a hurricane will double back 
on itself, actually making a loop. But this is 
a rare occurrence. People say the hurricane 
“comes back” because they fail to understand 


on the left of the storm center will be much 
less severe. This is especially true when a 
great storm passes across a coastline. In the 
left front quadrant of the storm there is little 
damage; in the right front quadrant damage 
from wind and tide will be serious. This is 
because the progressive movement of the cir- 
cular storm augments the force of the wind 
on the right. Here the wind blows toward 
the coast. In the left quadrant, the wind 
blows almost directly off shore. 

The high water that accompanies a hurri- 
cane takes the greatest toll. Storm waves 
rush over low coastal areas, sweeping away 
buildings and blotting out lives. While fall- 
ing buildings and flying debris cause many 
deaths, high water and storm waves account 
for three-fourths of all the lives‘lost in 
hurricanes. 
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Eyer since the days of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, when President McKinley admitted 
he feared a West Indian hurricane more than 
the whole Spanish navy, the U. S. Weather 
Bureau has maintained a network of weather 
observatories in the West Indies, as well as 
along our own coasts. These weather sta- 
tions are linked together by a teletype “hurri- 
cane circuit.” Observers at different points 
can converse over: the teletype, comparing 
notes on barometer readings, winds, clouds, 
moisture, visibility and the dozen-and-one 
other factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration in making weather forecasts. 

The observers do not content themselves 
with observations at ground level. They must 
know what is going on in the upper air as 
well and, by means of various devices, they 
explore the conditions aloft. Free balloons 
show wind currents and cloud ceiling heights. 
The radiosonde, which ascends by balloon and 
returns to earth via parachute, is equipped 
with a radio transmitter that sends out vari- 
ous weather data. . Radiosonde observations 
are made daily at different points through- 
out the hurricane area, the most out-of-the- 
way radiosonde station being on Swan Island, 
a tiny dot of U. S.-owned land in the Carib- 
bean. 

The regions most likely to play host to 
tropical storms have been divided into several 
different districts, each with its own particular 
area to watch and make forecasts for. New 
Orleans is headquarters for the western Gulf 
section, which covers the coast from Browns- 
ville, Texas, to Apalachicola, Florida, and 
which also receives reports from weather sta- 
tions as far south as Yucatan. 

The eastern Gulf region, as well as the At- 
lantic coast as far north as Cape Hatteras, is 
included in the Miami district, with headquar- 
ters at Miami, Florida. This district also ex- 
tends through the Gulf south to Yucatan, and 
along the Central American coast through 
Panama, the Canal Zone and Colombia to the 
mouth of the Magdalena River, then north to 
the eastern tip of Cuba and east for many 
miles out into the Atlantic, far beyond Ber- 
muda. 


U, Sw Weather Bureau 
DANGER SIGNAL 


Streamers attached to wooden floats are dropped by 

Coast Guard planes to fishing vessels without radios 

as a warning that they are in the path of an on- 
coming hurricane. 


The San Juan district covers Puerto Rico, 
the Antilles and the northern coast of South 
America. The Washington district extends 
from Cape Hatteras to southern New Eng- 
land, and from there north is the Boston 
district. 

The New Orleans and Miami districts, 
which comprise the major portion of the 
United States hurricane region, have the 
greatest number of storms to work with. But,- 
every so often, a storm will go roaring north- 
ward along the coast, disrupting shipping and 
damaging shore resorts, as did the so-called 
“Great Atlantic Hurricane” in September of 
1944. Sometimes these storms head inland 
with destructive force as the New England 
hurricane did in 1938. The October storm in 
1944, on the other hand, came from south of 


Cuba, battered Havana and then contin 
north, cutting a swath across Florida tha 
severely damaged the ripening citrus crop, 
and then dissipated. a 
The Weather Bureau formerly depended ~ 
on weather reports and barometer readings: — 
from ships in that area to indicate the forma- ~ 
tion of tropical storms. With the start of the © 
war and the ships’ radio blackout as a pro- 
tection against lurking enemy submarines, it 
was feared that the hurricane warning service © 
would be severely handicapped. Without re- ~ 
ports from ships, only the land stations could ~ 
send out their teletype observations and fore- | 
casts. But with army airports dotted all over 
the Atlantic and Gulf states, and with naval 
bases at many points along the coast, weather © 
and hurricanes took on great military im- — 
portance. - a 
Airplanes were called into service to sup- | 
ply the information no longer obtainable from — 
ships. The planes actually were better suited 
to this work than were the ships, for the 
planes could circle the storm area and thus — 
give more accurate information as to its scope 
and violence. Those planes not only circum-- — 
navigated the hurricanes, but even ventured — 
into the stormy areas. The first time on record | 
that a plane voluntarily flew into the calm — 
center in the very heart of the hurricane oc- 
curred when a storm struck the Texas coast 
on July 27, 1943. The pilot reported his flight ~ 
through the hurricane was not “as uncom- ~ 
fortable as a good, rough thunderstorm.” 
Other observation flights were made into — 
the hurricane that roared up the Atlantic in ~ 
August, 1943, staying well east of the main- 
land. Other aircraft were then assigned to 
hurricane work and during the summer of 
1944 the Army Air Force weather wing unit 
was assigned to the primary mission of hurri- 
cane reconnaisance, operating from June to 
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December. Four B-25’s, equipped with specia! 
weather instruments, patroled an area ex- | 
(Continued on page 34) & 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE WIND’S FURY 


The upper center picture shows what happened to 
the train sent to rescue World War | veterans from 


which hundreds of them lost their lives. The center 
picture below the shambles made of a village on 
Buzzard Bay by the New England hurricane of 1938. 
What that same storm did to a piece of railroad 
track is seen directly below. At the left survivors of 
a hurricane-stranded West Indies sailing vessel are __ 

being rescued by the breeches buoy. a 


here the pane 2 ae River emerges a 
: Himalayan gorges and flows through 

Hey fifty miles wide, lies the province of 
Assam. A system of mountain ranges ris- 
ing from four to ten thousand feet in height 
separates Assam from Burma and jn this al- 
most impenetrable region of narrow gorges, 
heavy jungles and swift unnavigable 1 rivers 


Naga children often carry their baby 
brothers and sisters about with them 
so as to make the tasks of their busy 
mothers easier. These youngsters are 
standing on a mountain bridge. 


- BEYOND INDI’ 
a LAST FRONTIER 


Photographs from Dorien Leigh 


The villages of the Nagas, some of them 
containing several hundred houses, are in- 
variably situated on top of the hills or on 
high spurs. In former times, before the 
British had taken them over, a task that was 
begun in 1866, these villages were’ guarded by 
strong fortifications with deep ditches and 
high walls of stones or of thorny shrubs 
which made hostile attacks nearly impossible. 
On the village-gates, hewn from a single 
stout plank, highly conventionalized figures 


When he is arrayed in his full dancing cos- 

tume the Naga wears a wheel-shaped head- 

dress made of long bamboo splints attached 

to a turban-like cap made of rolled strings 

of cotton. His body is lavishly adorned with 
native jewelry. 


are carved: warriors in full dress surrounded 
by huge buffalo-horns, rows of enemy’s heads, 
women’s breasts, suns and other symbols of 
wealth and fertility. Phallic figures on doors 
show clearly that in the Naga’s mind human 
fertility is magically condected with the idea 
of getting good crops, plenty of domestic ani- 
mals and prosperity in every sense. 

The main purpose of Naga religion is to 
insure an abundant food supply. Both men 
and women toil hard in their hilly fields, 
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AT WORK ON CHIEFTAIN’S 
HOME 


When a chieftain has a new house 
built the posts are carved for him 
in the jungles by his vassals who exe- 
cute the designs the chief draws in 
charcoal on the uncut wood. The 
Nagas are skillful and imaginative 
craftsmen and, in addition to carvings 
of enemy heads adorned with horn- 
bill feathers, they frequently cover 
their houses with brightly painted 
symbols. The chief’s daughters are 
seen at the right wearing pewter 
armlets, girdles of bright yellow and 
blue beads and necklaces of shells 
and semi-precious stones. 
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This view from the rear reveals the method by 
which the elaborate bamboo headdress of the ~ 
Naga dancer is constructed. The cotton dang- 

ling over the shoulders is part of the cotton | 
crown that is worn over the back of the head. © 


where rice and other cereals as well as taro 
and many varieties of vegetables are planted. 
But success must be secured by means of 
magic. Three different kinds of it are pre-_ 
dominant: head-hunting, the so-called feasts 
of merit and the cult of the dead. 1 

To kill somebody from an alien village is | 
more than an act of courage. It is necessary 
as a preliminary to the acquisition of a wife, | 
and is more than a trophy and outward sign 
of prowess, for it means that the victim’s 
soul has passed into the possession of the vic-| 
tor who can thus augment the reserves of | 
magical power which renders his village im-| 
mune from the attacks of natural or super 
natural foes. : | 

A head, however, is not always absolutely 
essential. In certain circumstances an enemy’s 
hand or foot may serve the purpose, but the 
coveted soul-qualities are chiefly centered in 
the head, especially in the parts around the 
eyes and in the lower jaw. 

When famine or pestilence breaks out, the 
village believes that its magical power has 
weakened and the warriors are then called up 
to rectify matters. 

Raids on outlying villages are organ 
and considerable activity goes on until the 
conquerors return triumphantly with _ the 
enemy heads that are so essential to village 
welfare. Failure to bring back the necessa 
trophies is a terrible disgrace for the war 
riors, who often prefer to face death rathei 
than endure the contempt of their fellows. 

Before a young man builds a new hous 


he must give proof of his courage as a he 
hunter and win the right to wear such sym 
of his prowess as hornbill-feathers, b 
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As symbols of their heroism and prowess, young Nagas ee 
hang before their homes either human skulls or heads 
carved in wood and adorned with long strips of bast. 


AT A NAGA BANQUET 


| . After the rice has been sown the Nagas hold a 
) festival at the house of one of the rich village 
|, elders who invites his whole village to feast on 
the meat of cattle and pigs and to drink great 
quantities of rice beer. The rich man who enter- 
| -tains his fellow tribesmen on one of these oc- 
| casions is given special honors. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE ASSAM HILLS 


{ Above and below are typical Naga women. The two girls above wear their hair bound with 
I tusks and tails made of locks of human hair. long, thick white cotton threads and from their ears hang crystal ear ornaments. The young 
I) Me feasts tod : int ie girl below has stopped for a smoke by the roadside. She is carrying vegetables to the market 
i f 1€ Teasts OL merit are ee OHICS hese in a neighboring village and she is wearing the necklace which is always part of her costume 
| which a wealthy man entertains all his fellow- on all occasions. 


_ yillagers at a great banquet consisting of the 

meat of cattle and pig and enormous quanti- 
ties of rice-beer. The religious idea under- 
lying this ceremony is that the rich man’s hos- 
| pitality magically confers prosperity on the 
~ whole village. Each tribe has a well-defined 
series of these festivals and a man who gives 
‘a series of feasts may ascend to an ever 
higher social rank by constantly increasing 
expenditures. Often excessive ambition leads 
_ /the zealous to financial ruin. As in the case 
of head-hunting each rank is indicated by 
‘special garments, the colors of which vary 
'» according to the degree a man has reached. 
__ As his honor and merit increases he is per- 


’ mitted to adorn the front-wall of his house 
with carved buffalo-heads, then he may put 
huge house-horns on to his gable and finally 
he is allowed to erect two large menhirs or, 
atthe highest degree, to have a big water-tank 
_ dug in memory of his lavishness. 

‘| These menhirs, or stone monoliths, are 
_ erected in pairs, one for the husband and one 
| for the wife and after death it is believed that 
| the souls of the dead couple find refuge in 
' them. The living will see that the souls of 
) the dead are provided with food so that they 
| will watch over the prosperity of the village. 
| For personalities of outstanding reputation, 
men who enjoyed great success in war, hunt- 
| ing and love, carved wooden figures are put up 
and small stones or sticks indicate the number 
_ of enemies the hero has slain, the buffaloes he 
has sacrificed and the women he has won. 
The spirits of dead heroes exercise a 


(Continued on page 32) 
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” British Information Service 


WAITING FOR THE ATTACK THAT NEVER CAME 


Throughout the war with Germany Gibraltar was continually strengthening its 

defenses in preparation for an attack that never came. New galleries were dug 

within the Rock; new and more powerful guns were installed and an underground 

city was excavated and equipped with machine shops, hospitals, headquarters for 

the commander and his staff and accommodations for whole regiments. The smaller 

pictures show typical scenes on the Rock: the bull terrier who served as mascot 

at a defense post manned by the Black Watch; a view of one’of the old casements 

with its obsolete cannon; a member of Gibraltar’s famous community Of apes on 

whom legend says the strength of the rock depends; and the water casements which “fl 
supply the massive reservoirs within the Rock. B| 
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; ir WAS THE Moorish General Tarik- ibn 
is Teyad who first recognized the value ot 
lias Gibraltar as a fortress. When his armies in- 
_vaded Spain from Africa in 711 to conquer 
| the kingdom of the Goths, he erected a strong- 
| on the peak called the Tower of Homage, 
which still stands after all the centuries that 
| have since come and gone. The name he gave 
"the great natural stronghold was Gibel-el- 
ee which means “Tarik? s Rock,” a name 
" which, as the result of many mispronouncia- 
' ‘tions, subsequently became Gibraltar. 

* The same year that saw the discovery of 
|) America marked the end of Moorish rule in 
MY ’ Spain. Grenada fell and Tarik’s Rock was 
_ transformed into a Christian stronghold and 
'’ observation post guarding the Mediterranean. 
- In 1700, King Carlos of Spain, last of the 
- Spanish Habsburgs, lay dying, and he willed 
_ his throne to a grandson of King Louis XIV 
i ‘of France. France was then one of the 
* greatest powers in Europe with none but Eng- 
land to challenge her supremacy. 
“Now there are no more Pyrenees,” cried 
huis XIV. But he was mistaken, and the 
War of the Spanish Succession, which had 
Bac thang repercussions extending even to the 
. British and French colonies in North Ameri- 

ca, broke out. England, Austria and Holland 
x allied themselves against France and Spain. 
_ Sir George Rooke, commander of the 
i British fleet, laid siege to the Rock by violent 
bombardment and blockade. The Spaniards 
_’ fought bravely, but were defeated and the 150 
/ men who were all that survived of the entire 
_ garrison were allowed to march out with 
while the British forces 
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‘honors of war, 
saluted. 
_-A few months later, the Spaniards were 
back again with eight thousand men. More 
than once ee managed to penetrate the 


ing in the streets in fierce hand to hand en- 
- counters. But the Spaniards were driven off 
every time. The Treaty of Utrecht, signed in 
1713, ended the War of the Spanish Succes- 


ibraltar. 
_ From that day to this, the Spaniards have 
“never gotten over their loss. They have often 


+ 


» described Gibraltar as a long thorn pressing 


2. _ Spaniards nursed their grievance and hidled 
1eir time. In 1777, they thought the hour 
1 come to declare war on England, which 


«GIBRALTAR DURING 
THREE GREAT WARS 


by John Valentine and R. Caldwell 


was busy with war in the American Colonies. 
Two years later in 1779, the Great Siege of 
Gibraltar—one of the most famous sieges of 
history—began. As the Spaniards well knew 
there were only forty head of cattle on the 
Rock and other provisions were none too 
plentiful, so they counted largely on famine 
to reduce the garrison. Spanish ships threw 
a cordon around Gibraltar and an almost 
watertight blockade ensued. 

Gibraltar soon began to suffer. Bakers 
baked bread and delivered it under an armed 
guard with fixed bayonets. Biscuit crumbs 
were carefully collected and sold for one 
shilling a pound. Scanty provisions were sup- 
plemented by dandelions and wild leeks — 
healthy no doubt, but hardly nourishing. Govy- 
ernor Elliott, Commandant of the Rock, fared 
the best as he was a vegetarian, and always 
subsisted on vegetables and fruit. As a test 
of what could be done under famine condi- 
tions, he lived on four ounces of rice for 
eight days. 

Then the British raised the blockade tempo- 
rarily and the besieged garrison feasted on 
meat, fruit and vegetables, when. a convoy 
of 110 ships arrived from England under 
command of Admiral Darby. Shortly after- 
wards, conditions were bad again and there 
was a great deal of hoarding. 

At length the French felt that the siege was 
being unduly prolonged and they had better 
help the Spaniards. So in 1780, they sent 
twenty thousand men commanded by the 
Duke of Crillon, together with two hundred 
heavy.guns and many ships. At that time. 
61,000 French and Spanish troops aided ‘by 
80 warships laid siege to 5,400 British troops 
with 4 or 5 warships! 

British defenses consisted of sand bags and 
strong wooden caissons filled with clay, 
covered on top and in front with miscel- 
laneous junk. Apparently no really serious at- 
tempt was made to fortify Gibraltar strongly 
until after the Siege. There was great 
shortage of ammunition, and the British had 
to consider whether each. round fired would 
be worthwhile. 

They made many daring sallies and sorties. 
One Spanish battery was particulary obnoxi- 
ous and they resolved to silence it. A small 
party of tommies led by their officers charged 
the battery and spiked it. Incredibly, although 
they were nearly a mile from their own lines 
and only one hundred yards from the enemy, 
they all returned safely. A sort of daze at 
their daring seemed to come over the 
Spaniards 

Nevertheless, the enemy had inflicted ter- 


GOVERNOR ELLIOTT 


For three years, seven months and twelve days from 

1779 to 1783 Governor Elliott successfully defended 

Gibraltar against the enormously superior forces of 
France and Spain. 
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DURING THE GREAT SIEGE 


The British defenders of Gibraltar performed superb 

feats of heroism during the Great Siege despite the 

fact that they were on the verge of starvation and 
short of ammunition. 


rible damage on the defenders of Gibraltar. 
Most houses in the town were in ruins, almost 
every one was at least hit. Dead and dying 
lay about the streets, for their comrades were 
too busy repairing the defenses to aid them. 

The amenities of life were preserved be- 
tween rival commanders in these days. The 
Duke of Crillon sent baskets of vegetables, 
fresh fruit, ice and game to General Elhiott 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Pat Terry from European 


THE EYES AND EARS OF THE AIRPORT 


Twenty-four hours a day the vigilant technicians in the 
control tower of a great airport follow the movements of 
incoming and outgoing planes by teletype and radio. This 
is the control tower at Newark Airport, one of the most 
important air terminals on the Eastern seaboard. 


HANGARS FOR THE WORLD’S GREATEST AIR TERMINAL aa 


Forty great hangars will be built at New York’s new municipal airport at Idlewild to house the giant airliners and cargo ships that will be 
flying to all parts of the world in the near future. The hangars, six principal runways, complete taxiway systems and permanent administra- 
tion buildings will be finished in 1947. The total of twelve runways with complete operating facilities will be available by 1950. 
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Drawings by Hugh Ferris, Courtesy of Delano and Aldri 
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_ This is the third in a series of articles on Amer- 
ica’s future in the air. The first of these articles de- 
scribed the giant luxury liners that have been de- 
signed for use in the post-war world; the second 
dealt with America’s spectacular achievement in 
building an aerial network for South America and 
how it will serve the best interests of the Western 
Hemisphere in the coming era of peace. The follow- 
ing article gives a preview of the American airports 
‘tomorrow with special emphasis on New York’s 
lunicipal Airport, now under construction at Idle- 
wild, which will be the largest airport in the world. 
‘> Editorial Note 


Re 
THE AIRPORT CONTROL tower was {ull 
of meaningless sound. The loud speakers of 

ree radios were brimming over with a 


— “United Gitcen. mailing ie 
uardia Huge Fo) eit six, zero, ,three, 
10, calling La Guardia Tower. Coming in 
yer George Washington Bridge. Over’’— 
lis is American eleven, calling La Guardia 
ower. Ready to taxi. Departing for Chi- 
0. Flight plan given to Airways.” 
rybody, it seemed, wanted La Guardia 
- for something. The clamorous con- 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT IDLEWILD 


by A. D. Rathbone IV 


glomeration of words, signals and just plain 
noise seemed to bounce back and forth against 
the eight huge panes of thick glass that 
formed the walls of the octagonal room, 
perched atop the administration building at 
New York’s great airport. In serene con- 


trast to the bedlam, however, the four young. 


men whose business is to get planes in and 
out of La Guardia Field with safety and dis- 
patch, went calmly about their chores. What 
would seem like a jumble of sound to the un- 
informed visitor really was a comprehensive, 
tried-and-tested system of airport traffic con- 
trol procedures, and their somewhat peculiar 
phraseologies. 

One of ‘the control men stood looking out 
over the field, talking quietly into a hand 
microphone, and his unflustered jargon was 
on a par with the apparent balderdash from 
the radios. As he talked, he wrote numbers, 
symbols and a few words on green, white, or 
yellow pieces of paper, each of which was a 
report on the arrival or departure of a plane. 
Sometimes he would reach for the field 
glasses and scan the sky. With equal equani- 
mity, two others picked up the slips of paper, 
talked over one or more of several telephones, 
made further notations, and filed the slips in 
their proper places in a slotted box. One 
operator even munched a sandwich held in 
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When New -York’s Idlewild Airport is completed an average of thirty thousand air travelers a day will move in and out of the administration building. 
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one hand, inscribed figures on a large report 
with the other, and kept the telephone re- 
ceiver propped to his ear by a hunched 
shoulder. 

Aside from the meaningless jumble of 
sound, there was nothing about the atmos- 
phere of the place to indicate that the intricate 
business of bringing in or dispatching an air- 
liner or a huge Army transport at the rate of 
one a minute was anything more than a casual 
affair. Even the few ashtrays, often indica- 
tive by their fulness of the strain under which 
men sometimes work at critical jobs, were 
almost devoid of butts. 

Every hour of every day in the year, with 
three eight-hour shifts, this concentrated, yet 
casual, performance goes on in the control 
tower at La Guardia Field. There are lulls 
and respites, of course, but with five hundred 
to six hundred “operations” daily—each ar- 
rival and departure is known as an operation 
—there’s no chance to go wool-gathering and 
it just isn’t done. Down three flights of 
stairs in the lobby of the administration build- 
ing an average of 3,000 persons are checked 
in and out every 24 hours as they leave or ar- 
rive in New York on one of the 270 outgoing 
or. incoming commercial airplanes. The bal- 
ance of the operations take into account the 
Army, Navy, and Marine aircraft, that have 
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so extensively used the airport since July of 
1942, when the nation’s commercial flying 
schedules were reduced approximately fifty 


AIRPORT PROMENADE 


An elevated promenade in the form of an arc fifteen 

hundred feet long and twenty feet wide overlooks the 

landing field at La Guardia. The skyline of New York 

and the arch of Hell Gate Bridge can be seen in the 
distance. 
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NIGHT AT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT 


Like all the other great airports of America, since Pearl 

Harbor La Guardia has been devoting the major part of 

its energy to handling Army and Navy planes which ac- 

count for 89.1 per cent of the aircraft movements along 
federal airways. 


Knopf from Pix 


per cent in order to furnish needed planes to 
the armed forces. 
ther national defense had its effect, naturally, 
on every airport in the country, and the cur- 
tailment of civilian air travel can best be rea- 
lized by citing some statistics for La Guardia, 


alone, where, in 1941, there were 85,450 reve-_ 


nue flights which transported 1,247,628 peo- 
ple; by 1943, the revenue flights had dropped 
to 46,700, “and passengers carried were 
934,000. 

However, that reduction in civilian air traf- 
fic didn’t mean there was less for the airport 
personnel to do; it meant they were working 
harder for Uncle Sam and not devoting so 
many of their efforts to. the public. Within a 
few days after Pearl Harbor our military 
forces moved in almost completely on one 
hundred of the largest and best equipped of 
the nation’s 2,484 airports. As of January, 
1944, Army and Navy plane operations ac- 
counted for 89.1 per cent of all aircraft 
movements along the federal airways, and 
itinerant flying took up another 3.1 per cent, 
leaving the balance for the air carriers. But, 
as ee are classified by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration according to their ade- 
quacy in handling planes, by no means all of 
the 2,484 were suitable for military opera- 
tions. Just as it is understandable that you 
can’t drive a thirty-ton truck onto the family 
driveway without having things happen to 
the concrete strip that was designed for a 
two-ton automobile, so it is obvious that air- 
port runways built to stand the impact from 
four thousand-pound aircraft can’t take the 
poundings of twenty-five-ton planes, let alone 
the Fortresses, Liberators and other air giants 
which weigh far more, even if the runways 
were long enough for take-offs and landings. 

On January 1, 1942, the United States had 
187 airports capable of handling airplanes up 
to 50,000 pounds gross weight. Today, there 
are 430 in this class. On that same date there 
were just 72 airfields adequate for gross 
plane weights of 50,000 pounds or more, and 
now there are 655. That is one way to de- 
scribe what has been happening in the world 
of flying, and of telling what has had to be 
done to landing facilities in order to keep pace 
with aerodynamics. However, that increase 


THE PATTERN OF A MAMMOTH AIRPORT 


is how New York’s Airport at Idlewild will look fom the air about five years after the war is over with 
its nine miles of two hundred feet wide runways and its central administrative area of 306 acres. 
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That drastic action to fur- ~ 


oroutt _of war planes, not ea avi 
tion, and very few, if any, of the new 
larger fields have the strategic locations s¢ 


necessary to municipal airports. It is clea 
that the wartime trend toward larger, faster 
farther-flying aircraft will outmode even 


airplane travel, by the very magnitude o 
planes and the number of people who wil 
ride in them, is demanding some drastic 
changes in the general conception of airport 
ie city fathers of America’s great metro 
politan centers, and in fact of all municipal 
ties, are fully aware of that trend and it 
irrefutable corollary that adequate airport 
are to commercial flying what good harbors 
are to shipping. The adie Fitive heads of 
those many communities, through their or- 
organization, The United States Conference 
of Mayors, collectively has said: “The land- 
ing field is as much a part of the aviation m 
dustry and as much a part of the science as 
is the mechanism which passes from one 
landing field to another.| Indeed, there is 
nothing more essential, from the standpoin 
of safety in the air, than safe and adequate 
places on which to land and from which to 
take off.” ay 
The “head men” of such cities as Chicago, 
Detroit, Miami, Washington, Boston, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle all feel that their a 


spective municipalities are destined to be ke 
cities in world air travel and freight mov 
ments, provided there are satisfactory facili- 
ties to handle the tremendous volume of air 
traffic that is coming. But far out in front of 
the great cities of America and their adminis- 
trators is New York and its black-hattec 
mayor, Fiorello H. La Guardia. As Presi 
dent of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, “The Little Flower” has set his col- 
leagues a fast pace in his idea of the airport 
of tomorrow, as well as in constructional ac- 
tivities toward its completion. Other co 
munities may some day challenge New York’s 
lead but at the moment Mayor La Guardia’s 
airport project, known as Idlewild, outstri 
all municipal attempts to get ready for wh 
undeniably is developing in air transporta 
tion. A close-up view of Idlewild, therefore, 
will be helpful in getting a clear picture | 
things to come. 2 
New York City is staking out its claim 
a sizeable share of the world’s billion-doll: 


business on the marshes of Long Island’s- 
maica Bay. There, scarcely twenty-five mi: 
utes from Times Square and twenty-fi 
hours from the world’s larger cities, the Mt 
nicipal Airport at Idlewild is being built | 
the pattern of progress in air travel. Its c 
$71,000,000, is a soundly invested invitati 
for New York and the rest of the Unite 


tation industry which promises, within 
os after V-J Day, to triple its 1941 
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i 
ime. 
service concessions are estimated as being 
sufficient to meet Idlewild’s operating costs, 
and, at the rate of $2,600,000 yearly, to pay 
jinterest and amortization charges. 

_ Statistics are like some people. When yom 
‘see too much of them, they become tiring 
‘when they get too big, they are not always 
lmderstandable. N evertheless, in picturing 
something as colossal as Idlewild, some figures 
‘are necessary, and translated into a sort of 
common denominator, they have more mean- 
ing. For example, to say that the new air- 
port will contain 4,500 acres, or about seven 
square miles, is one thing; to state that it will 
be about as large in area as the corporate 
‘limits of WWilrsiapton: or Trenton, or Savan- 
nah, or Rencisha; or Lawrence (Mass.), or 
| Harrisburg, or Charleston (W. Va.) is see 
‘thing else. When all runways are laid, 
will be a sixteen and one-half mile atl a 
‘traverse all of them, and the amount of con- 
ctete used would construct a four-lane high- 
‘way from Washington to New York City. 

’ Let’s get at that a little differently. Today, 
La Guardia Airport is one of the very few 
/ municipal fields that has enough runways to 
accommodate five hundred planes daily. If 
Jour air forces were to attack Japan with 8,- 
640 airplanes in one day, it undoubedly would 
\be the biggest aerial strike in history. Yet 
‘that many aircraft, from giant airliners and 
jand cargo ships of the near future to small 
| private planes, can be handled at Idlewild, 
when completed, in 24 hours at the rate of 
180 arrivals and 180 departures in each hour. 
'To accomplish such a task effectively will re- 
quire a permanent air terminal staff of forty 
‘thousand persons. To use the cities again, 
if you could pick up all the people in any of 
the following places, transport them to Idle- 
wild, and put them all to work, there would 
‘be a job for every man, woman, and child: 
‘St. Petersburg, Florida, Quincy, Illinois, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 


a th 


There just aren’t enough people in 
Laredo, Texas, Norwalk, Connecticut, or 


Alhambra, California, to man the new airport. 
With all that, it should be no surprise to 
learn that the administration and control 
building will contain a million square feet of 
oor space. How much is that? If you know 
anyone who has a twenty-three-acre farm 
that will give you an idea. And, of course, 
It's understandable that the loading platform 
to care for passengers, freight cargo, mail, 
and express will have to be pretty stupendous 
to be in keeping with everything else. From 
one end to the other of that continuous load- 
ing strip will be just over a two-mile walk, 
and in taking such a saunter you would pass 
ip to one hundred airplanes. Contemplation of 
uch things is a pretty breathless undertaking, 

t the estimators have one more for you. 
Daily cargo movements are calculated at 
twenty thousand pounds of mail and one hun- 
: red pounds of merchandise. Respectively, 
that’s enough poundage to occupy the best 
efforts of a fleet of ten one-ton mail trucks 
nd two and one-half railroad box cars. As 
x the thirty thousand people who are ex- 
red to comprise the daily passenger traffic 
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at Idlewild—that’s a lot of people, however 
you express it. 

Whether those estimates are approached or 
exceeded, say Idlewild’s proponents, is less 
important than that the airport definitely puts 
New York in the veritable center of the 
world’s postwar air map and in a position to 
benefit exceedingly by world air trade. Only 


time can answer whether commercial aircraft 
will supplant or supplement ships and trains 
Meanwhile, New York is preparing to serve 
an air transportation business which the mili- 
tary has increased to a global scale, and which 
permits flying everybody and everything from 
where they are to where they want to be in 
the minimum of time, with the maximum of 


KANSAS CITY’S AIRPORT 


The Municipal Air Terminal in Kansas City, Missouri, is located within a five-minute ride from the 
heart of the downtown business district. One of the great Middle Western centers of aerial traffic, 
four major airlines enter and leave the city on daily transcontinental flights. 


AERIAL VIEW OF LA GUARDIA AIRPORT 


Though La Guardia Airport is one of the leading airports of the world, handling about four hundred 

schedules daily, it is only one-eighth of the size of the mammoth Idlewild Airport, now under construc- 

tion. After the war it is proposed to extend the landing field at La Guardia outward toward Flushing 
Bay and greatly increase the length of its runways. 
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TAKE OFF BY NIGHT 


European 


Ss 


Powerful floodlights facilitate the arrival and departure of planes by night. This view of the Newark Airport shows a Douglas plane taxiing out to the 


convenience, and at rates so low as to be 
little short of amazing. 

The psychology back of thinking in Idle- 
wild dimensions is that the new airport can 
and will have whatever is needed for present 
and prospective jobs of fetching and carry- 
ing people and goods by air on daily schedules 


to and from the capitals of Great Britain, 
ral, Spain, France, Germany, Austria, 


Poland, Switzer- 


Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
land, Italy. It likewise is to be the terminal 
for two-day flying schedules to and from 
Greece, Egypt, India, Malay, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, China and Japan. 
Long-distance domestic routes likewise will 
operate out of Idlewild, while La Guardia 
Field will remain in operation 
shorter local trips, and military planes will use 
Floyd Bennet Airport and other fields. 
Naturally, like Rome, Idlewild won’t be 
built in a day, but the schedule calls for hav- 
ing the site filled and settled by dredging 
fifty-three million cubic yards of sand from 
the bottom of Jamaica Bay by the end of this 
vear. At that time three runways and a tem- 
porary administration building will have been 
built, and the first schedules will be in opera- 
tion. When the spring of 1947 comes around, 
Six runways will be in operation, the taxiway 


for the 


system is to be completed, and the permanent. 


administration building with its suitable ap- 
proach roads and parking areas will be in use. 
The fall of 1950 will see completion of all 
twelve tangential runways, some forty 
hangars, the loading platform with its ninety 
gates serving up to one hundred planes, an 
observation platform with a magnificent over- 


take off. At the right is the airport’s administration building. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


San Francisco has drawn up plans for an _ inter- 
national airport which will enable the city to make 
the most effective use of its superb waterfront. 


all veiw for sight-seers and visitors, twenty 
miles of highways, and parking space for 
thirty thousand automobiles. All reinforced 
concrete work is specified as twelve inches 
thick, sufficient to withstand the punishment 
delivered by 150-tone planes. Some runways 
are capable of extension in length should 
increased plane size so require. Yet one is to 
be 11,200 feet long, a second 10,000 feet, and 
a third 9,750 feet. The six shortest are six 
thousand feet each in length—slightly more 


THE AIRPORTS AT WASHINGTON AND AKRON 


than a mile. 
is 7,700 feet. 

While all this is going on the area nearby 
the airport is due to undergo drastic changes. 
It is inconceivable that all forty thousand em- 
ployees will want to commute far to their 
jobs; many will establish homes in the field’s 
vicinity, and when that number of peopl 
come together and form a community, theré 
must be service industries to supply food 
clothing, laundry, gasoline, and the myriad 
other requirements of a small city. This 
prospective development of entirely new 
towns and cities where once marsh-land, 
wood-lot or meadow held full sway is some- 
thing that calls for serious consideration by 
all American cities planning to build new air- 
ports or add to present ones. It has been said 
that Idlewild readily could grow to a com- 
munity of a quarter of a million people a 
few years after the war, and wise heads there- 
fore have established careful building re- 
strictions. There can be no overhead wires, 
power lines must be under ground, construc- 
tion heights will be restricted, and hazards 
such as gas storage tanks, radio towers, and 
so on are to be prohibited. 

The waters of Jamaica Bay open into the 
Atlantic from behind a long, thin finger of 
land, thus providing excellent shelter for sea- 
planes, for which three amphibian basins are 
contemplated. Here will moor such flying 
ships as the giant, recently-launched Hawait 
Mars, or the proposed Hughes Hercules. 
Business men who come ashore from the 
landing docks of the amphibians, or who 

(Continued on page 32) 


One, is 6,800 feet, and another 


The administration building of America’s airports differ considerably in architectural style. Washington’s airport is designed with functional simplicity; the 
airport at Akron is more ornate. Akron’s airport, incidentally, is the only one in the United States capable of handling both light and heavy aircraft. 
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fi JUDGING THE FINE POINTS 

The expert judges a stailion’s points 
‘with meticulous care. He wants a 
‘short tight back and a deep shoulder; 
‘a good length and weight of bone 
“with powerful hind quarters; and a 


; body with great depth of chest. 


a Canewdon Unique, was sold for 


bc } 


| THE KING OF THE 
EQUINE WORLD 


Rat Photographs from European 


The judges study the stallion’s legs when he is led around the paddock to see that he moves with a straight 


The supreme champion of the Percheron Stallion Show, 


a thousand guineas. 


level stride 


The love of horses always brings Englishmen together 
and they stay after the show to admire the winners. 


ENGLAND’S ANNUAL Percheron Stallion Show is an outstanding event for horse 
breeders who come to it from all over the country. After prizes have been 
given an auction is held at which the finest stallions are sold for prices as high 
as a thousand guineas. In these pictures the experts are judging the merits of 
these superb creatures. 

The stallion is the noblest male among the domesticated animals. By com- 
parison with him, the bull and the boar are peg-legged, muscle-bound, beetle- 
browed thugs. The stallion, from the royal nod of his crest to the oiled ease of 
his walk, is a gentleman. And he behaves like one. 

At his blue-blooded best, scion and sire of champion stock, tasselled and rib- 
boned, rosetted and lackeyed, he is Porthos, Athos and Aramis all rolled into one; 
a ton at least of bone and sinew and muscle, nearly six feet to his shoulder and 
a crest rising on the top of his neck as deep as a sea wave. He can crush a farm 
cart with a dab of his fore-hoof. He can pick up a man in his teeth. And yet, 
in the ordinary way, he’s so gentle that a child can lead him, and so patient that, 
on occasion, he’s content to drag a plough; but he doesn’t do menial jobs like 
that very often. 

The first business of the heavy stallion is the next generation. And it’s big 
business. At the first sign of spring he goes ‘“‘walking’’ his district with his 
groom. And, by high summer, if he’s a good stock-getter, he'll have served over 
a hundred mares. The stud farmer gets a fee, according to his stallion’s reputa- 
tion and breeding, for every mare that’s served. And a good stallion in a good 
season will make anything up to five or six hundred guineas. 
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HOW JAPAN PLUNDERED THE WEALTH 
OF INDONESIA 


(Continued from page 9) 


new 


coconut wine was invented in 
which they might drown their dis- 
appointment. Special rations of cloth- 
ing, sugar, tobacco and other articles 
were offered for ornamental diamonds 
to convert into industrial gems. The 
islands were promised their indepen- 
dence. 

In October 1944 Biak was freed 
from the Japs and more stories of 
how the Japs treated the natives in 
their Greater Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere came out. Jap atrocities are 
already familiar to anyone who reads 
the papers. The only thing which dis- 
tinguished their treatment of the In- 
donesians was that they had ostensi- 
bly come as liberators and friends of 
these “oppressed” peoples. 

The punishments for non-co-opera- 
tion were the same which they meted 
out to their avowed enemies. Two 
little boys were beaten to death for 
stealing a package of cigarettes. When 
the Allies arrived on Numfoor Island, 
a former Jap air base off the northern 
coast of New Guinea, there were 267 
Javanese still alive of the 3000 who 
had been brought there. At least 
fifty missionaries are said to have 
died from starvation, beatings and 
forced ditch diggings. 

As I write this, hundreds of civi- 
lians are flocking to the safety of the 
Allied camp on Brunei Island. Many 
of them are ill; all are half-starved. 
Wages were eighty cents a day—but 
one egg cost $4, so only the wealthy— 
and co-operative—ate. The others had 
their property confiscated and many 
of them were beheaded. Whether 
turbaned Moslem or Java prostitute 
or Chinese merchant, all agreed that 
the Japs succeeded only in breeding 
hatred of themselves. 

Who are these stubborn people on 
the Netherlands East Indies who have 
failed for three years to recognize 
kinship with their Japanese “libera- 
tors’? And why has the Japanese 
promise of independence apparently 
held so little lure for them? 

The fundamental reason for their 
attitude toward “liberation” probably 
is that the Indonesians have never 
felt that they had lost their freedom 
under the Dutch. Two causes con- 
tribute to this feeling. Out of the 
three-hundred and forty-odd years 
that the Dutch have been trading with 
the East Indies, they have been gov- 
erning them only a little over a hun- 
dred and from the first have made 
a point of permitting the natives to 
retain their own cultures and re- 
ligion. ‘The remoteness of the islands 
and the difficulties of transportation 
not only with the outside world but 
between the islands themselves, and 
the personal way of life of the na- 
tives, fostered a spirit of indepen- 
dence which became a basic trait of 
character. 

The Indonesians are an aloof peo- 
ple. Despite the fact that ninety per 
-cent of the population is Moslem, and 
pilgrimages to the holy city of Mecca 
have been made in recent years by 
as many as 52,000 people in one year, 
the Indonesian is uninterested in the 
Pan-Islam movement, and even in 
Mecca is inclined to keep to himself. 
If he gets into trouble, he goes to 
the Dutch vice-consul there for help. 
Islam was not introduced into the 
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Indies until a comparatively late date. 
It appeared in North Sumatra for 
the first time in the twelfth century 
but reached Java only in the four- 
teenth. It was another hundred years 
before the majority of the people had 
accepted it. Except for a few tribes 
none are fanatics, and Indonesian wo- 
men do not wear the veil. 

It wasn’t until 1602 that the United 
East India Company was organized 
and began the commercial conquest 
of the Dutch East Indies. During the 
seventeenth century, the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch and English trading 
companies jockeyed for possession of 
trading rights in the rich islands of 
the Pacific. By the end of the eigh- 
teenth the United East India Com- 
pany had extended its commercial 
rights to territorial rights in the East 
Indies and even had a trading post 
and factory in the harbor of Naga- 
saki, Japan, the only window on the 
world which that hermetically sealed 
country had until Commodore Perry 
barged in in 1854. During the Napo- 
leonic Wars, the Dutch possessions in 
the Far East were occupied by the 
British and “Java and its dependen- 
cies” were placed under the lieu- 
tenant-governship of the famous Lord 
Raffles. At the end of the wars, Great 
Britain restored all of the Dutch 
colonies in the Far East, except Cey- 
lon, to Holland.; Religious freedom 
was proclaimed shortly after for all 
non-Christian sects. 

From then until 1870 a so-called 
“Culture System” prevailed through- 
out the Netherlands East Indies, 
whereby the natives put at the disposal 
of the government a certain propor- 
tion of their land and labor-time and, 
under the direction of the govern- 
ment, cultivated crops for export. 
Then followed a period when private 
enterprise was allowed almost a free 
hand, and the State found itself be- 
coming more and more the protector 
of the people. At the close of World 
War I a People’s Council was estab- 
lished with advisory powers only. In 
1927 it was given co-legislative power 
with the governor-general. In 1931, 
the proportion of Indonesian members 
was increased, and the ‘total member- 
ship of sixty was divided among the 
Indonesians, with thirty members, the 
Chinese and Arabs with five, and the 
Netherlands with twenty-five. Of the 
total membership, thirty - eight were 
elected by direct vote and the re- 
mainder appointed by the governor 
general. 

During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century native schools were es- 
tablished in the larger towns. They 
were divided into two groups, one for 
children of lower-ranking Indonesian 
officials, and one for children of well- 
to-do private persons and higher of- 
ficials. Occidental schools were main- 
tained for Europeans. 

In 1907 approximately the present 
educational set-up was initiated, with 
village schools for the masses of the 
population and continuation schools 
for those who wished to pursue their 
education further. Similar schools 
for the Chinese were also established, 
and the number of Occidental second- 
ary schools increased. 

The educational problem presented 
tremendous difficulties. There wasn’t 


islands when national education was 
initiated in 1907. There were 150 
languages and dialects in daily use. 
There were no text books. The peo- 
ple were reluctant to send their chil- 
dren to school. In remote regions of 
Borneo and New Guinea there are no 
settlements whatever, the people lead- 
ing a nomadic life. Yet progress was 
made and continued to be made up to 
the war, even though many text books 
had to be written in as many as two 
dozen languages. 

To supplement the schools, village 
libraries were established in East Java 
—in five thousand out of 7200 villages 
within a year—in co-operation with 
the autonomous villages and regen- 
cies. Here singing and games and 
dancing were encouraged and prizes 
offered for the best collections of 
children’s songs and games. Where 
the schools alone had failed, the estab- 
lishment of these libraries brought in 
a deluge of new pupils. 

No one knows what the Japanese 
have done to the schools system, ex- 
cept their own admission that the 
Indonesians refused to learn Japa- 
nese, but the Dutch policy of en- 
couraging the arts and crafts of the 
native and permitting him to pre- 
serve his own way of life—with con- 
cessions to hygiene—has resulted in 
a profound mutual respect. 

Hygiene has, of course, been the 
greatest problem in the Netherlands 
East Indies. Early programs were di- 
rected primarily to soil and water pol- 
lution. Later demonstrations in hy- 
giene for doekoens (women who as- 
sisted in child births) were given. 
Eventually, the government hoped to 
train enough midwives so that the 
doekoens would no longer be neces- 
sary. In 1933 a training base for pub- 
lic health workers was established at 


Poerwokerto. ‘Training is kept on a 
simple basis, and instruction is in 
Malay. All school children are ex- 


amined by a doctor, as well as the 
school buildings \ themselves, the 
grounds, latrines, etc., and public 
health instruction is woven into the 
school programs, as much as possible, 
but the government has little faith in 
the children as instructors for their 
parents, and lays its greatest emphasis 
on the house to house instruction of 
the family. 

Such have been the activities of the 
government along political, educa- 
tional and hygienic lines. The eco- 
nomic development of the islands, 
with a brief break at the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars when the Culture 
System was in force, has been largely 
in the hands of private enterprise. 
The first oil company began to operate 
in the Netherlands East Indies in 
1887 in East Java near Sourabaya, 
and three years later new oil dis- 


THE RETURN OF 


a properly nec ean on hoe 


atabrine instead of quinine; 


Company tidings the onc 


til the two companies merged jn ia 


1907. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
didn’t. come into the picture until 
1912, and Standard of California not 
until 1931, The latest development be- 
fore the war was the founding of the 
Netherlands New Guinea Oil Com- 
pany, jointly established by Royal 
Dutch Shell and Standard-Vacuum, 


each controlling forty per cent of the 


organization, and California Standard 
and the Texas Company, jointly con- 
trolling the remaining twenty per cent. 
This give the United States a sixty 
per cent control in the Netherlands 
New Guinea Oil Company alone. 
Those who are worrying about Amer- 
ican boys losing their lives to hand 
back the Netherlands East Indies to 
the Dutch might well ponder on this. 

American interests are not con- 
fined to oil; General Motors and 


Goodyear Tire, to mention only two. 


companies, both have large plants in 
Batavia. Foreign concerns also con- 
trol the paper mills, soap and marga- 
rine factories, breweries, shoe fac- 
tories, weaving and spinning mills. 
However, within the last few years, 
more and more of the industry has 
been taken over by Indonesians. A 
quarter of the managing positions in 
the factories are held by Indonesians ; 
seventy-five per cent of the managing 
groups. 

While the Netherlands East Indies 
have been cut off from the rest of 
the world, science has developed new 
materials to take the place of some 
of their most important products — 
synthetic 
rubber instead of the real thing. This 


is one of the problems the islands — 


will have to face. The reconquest of 
the Indies will inevitably mean the 
further destruction of its factories and 
industries by bombing from the air. 
That is another problem. It is esti- 
mated that the Netherlands East In- 
dies will need a loan of four to five 
hundred million dollars to be spent 
for ships now on order in American 
yards, dredges for tin mines, rubber 
processing machinery, tools and pos- 
sibly sugar equipment. In normal 
times, the East Indies is the largest 
producer of sugar in the world, save 
Cuba. 

It is more than three years since 
the Java radio signed off with the 
words “Goodbye until better times. 
Long live the Queen.” ‘The words 
were echoed by Indonesians as well 
as Dutch. With Okinawa now in 
Allied hands, the next few months 


may well see the beginning of better — 
The Indonesians as well as | 


times. : 
the Dutch are apparently still saying 


“Long live the Queen.” 
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THE PRONGHORN 
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And at times I was allowed to ap- 
proach to within less than two hun- 
dred yards of large sized herds be- 
fore the animals took leave. I saw 
hundreds of antelopes streaking over 
the rocky elevations silhouetted 
against the sinking sun, and I saw 
be groups grazing in the meadows 
I looked down from the edge of 

ne tineene 
When we left the Hart Mountain 
Antelope Refuge, we were thankful 


that future generations of Americans 
would be privileged to see prong- 
horned antelopes under natural condi- 
tions just as we had seen them. 
There was no longer any need to feel 
concerned about the possibility that 
the pronghorns would join the pas- 
senger pigeon, the heath hen and the 
Carolina paroquet in the list of form- 
erly abundant, but now extinct, crea- 


tures of the wilds. 
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TRAINS OF TOMORROW 


Many people are wondering what the 
railroad companies of the United States 
are doing to hold their predominance in 
passenger traffic after the war is over and 
competition from other forms of trans- 
portation becomes acute. Stephen Early, 
recently elected vice president of Pullman 
Incorporated and for twelve years sec- 
retary to President Roosevelt, had some 
interesting things to say about this sub- 
ject in a recent address. 

While conceding that the rail lines may 
be limited to great degree in their plan- 
ning for the future by their existing 
rights of way, they are well prepared to 
meet the competition, Mr. Early declared. 
Their chief weapon will be service so 
modernized, that it will counteract any 
advantages new routes and added mileage 
may give to their air and highway rivals. 

Radical innovations in railroad car 
equipment providing hitherto unknown 
comforts, luxuries and conveniences for 
passengers will do the trick, he indicated, 
pointing to the revolutionary develop- 
ments recently announced by the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. That such cars, some of which will 
be ready for service by early 1946, will 
get a popular reception is reflected in the 
fact of all the 32,000 cars now in opera- 
tion in the United States, only seven per 
cent have been built since the streamline 
epoch started in 1923, he added. More 
than half of the others have been in 
service at least twenty-five years, or 
longer. 

“The country’s railroad passenger roll- 
ing stock has been decreased by just 
about one-third since 1926,” he said. 
“Construction of new cars since Pearl 
Harbor has been practicaly at a stand- 
still. With its six large carbuilding plants 
devoted almost one hundred per cent to 
the manufacture of war materiel during 
the past four years, Pullman-Standard’s 
passenger car output has been cut almost 
to zero. Not a new car, except those for 
strictly military purposes, has come off 
its assembly lines. 

“Pullman-Standard, which prior to the 
war built almost three-fourths of all the 
lightweight cars produced by commercial 
carbuilders, is well prepared to do its 
part in filling this void. It has absolutely 
no reconversion problem. When construc- 
tion gets into reasonably full swing, its 
benefits will be felt by thousands of 
companies all over the nation. Every 
worker, in any plant, turning out the 
hundreds of varieties of parts required 
for the manufacture of a railroad car, as 
well as countless others producing raw 
materials, will profit by the boom.” 

~The new type of equipment developed 


by Pullman-Standard for its railroad 


Ce: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
-natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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customers is a result of a countrywide 
survey. 

“Before a single blueprint was started 
for the Trains of Tomorrow, Pulman- 
Standard took every means to ascertain 
how the railroads and their patrons were 
thinking. Months were spent in inter- 
views with those who operate the coun- 
try’s passenger lines. They know at first 
hand what is wanted. They recognize, 
too, what must be done to bridge the 
gap in railroad progress occasioned by 
the War,” Early explained. 

More comfort for passengers tops the 
aims of the railroads in their postwar 
thinking, it was shown in the survey. All 
roads, according to Early, are definitely 
of the opinion that the success or failure 
of their postwar passenger business will 
be measured by such factors as riding 
qualities, minimum noise, better luggage 
service and improved heating and air 
conditioning. Greater speed is also de- 
sired. And the tendency, with many rail- 
roads, is toward lower fares. 

There is a conviction among railroad 
men that by use of comfortable, attrac: 
tive fast modern equipment, merchan- 
dized at low price, any extensive chal- 
lenge from other forms of transportation 
can be reasonably offset, Early continued. 

Those at the meeting were shown illus- 
trations of some new passenger cars to be 
built by Pullman-Standard as a result of 
the survey referred to by Early. Included 
were such startling innovations as a so- 
called junior club car, or play car, for 
children passengers, complete with Punch 
and Judy show, slides and other forms 
of youngster entertainment; an observa- 
tion-lounge car that becomes a combined 
rolling movie theater and dance hall at 
night; three néw types of sleepers, rang- 
ing from the most de luxe to that appeal- 
ing to the passenger with a limited bud- 
get; a day-night coach in’which all riders 
will enjoy chaise-longue seating and 
dozens of other new riding luxuries; and 
a three-deck car for commuters that is 
expected to go far in solving the problem 
of over-crowding in areas subjected to 
heavy suburban transit demands. 

Two dazzling new concepts in dining 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


cars were also displayed. One, to replace 
the present railroad diners, outshines the 
swankiest night club or hotel dining room 
in its appointments. All of its tables will 
be arranged diagonally, most of them in 
semi-private alcoves. They will have 
rounded corners for safety. The other new 
diner, to be known as the grillroom car, 
is a sort of smorgasbord on wheels. Pas- 
sengers will serve themselves to either 
quick light lunches or leisurely square 
meals. 

“Pullman-Standard has facilities to 
turn out between 1,500 and 2,000 pas- 
senger cars annually,” Early said in con- 
clusion. “Should the railroads go into 
full swing in modernization, we could, in 
one year, produce for them as many 
modern, lightweight streamline passen- 
ger cars as we did in ali the nine years 
between 1933 and the start of the War.” 


FLYING INSURANCE 


Airline passenger insurance up to $100,- 
000 on American Flag airlines in any part 
of the world, at the same premium rate 
—$1.40 per thousand—now in effect for 
domestic airline travel has just been 
announced by the group of sixty-two 
American companies for which United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. acts 
as underwriting managers for aviation 
insurance. 


LOW CLIPPER FARES 


The appeal of low cost Clipper travel 
to the common man has been put to the 
test on the Horta-Lisbon sector of Pan 
American World Airways this summer in 
the form of special round trip and one 
way summer fares. They are proving very 
popular with the people of the Azores 
and Portugal. 

With the beginning of the summer 
schedules on May 15 the one-way fare 
from Horta to Lisbon was reduced from 
$106 to $45 and the round-trip fare was 
fixed at $81. This means that during the 
summer months residents of Horta and 
the Azores travel to Lisbon for 4.9¢ per 
mile one way or 4.4c per mile round-trip. 

As soon as the special summer fares 
went into effect the volume of traffic orig- 
inating at Horta jumped from almost 
nothing to near capacity. On the first 
nine trips of the summer season a total 
of 168 persons traveled by Clipper from 
Horta to Lisbon, and, likewise, 144 per- 
sons traveled Lisbon-Horta. This is a total 
of 312 passengers carried within two 
months over a route which normally, dur- 
ing the winter, does not average even one 
passenger per trip. 

This route, of course, is only a tiny frac- 
tion of the aerial network of the future, 
but it is indicative of the startling revo- 
lution in transportation that is impend- 
ing. 
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AMERICA’S AIRPORTS OF THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 28) 


alight from the trans-Atlantic planes; 
will find communication facilities that 
will enable them to confer by radio- 
telephone with associates anywhere in 
the world. They may, if they choose, 
register at the airport’s ultra-modern 
hotels, soundproof and air-conditioned 
throughout. Customs, immigration, 
quarantine, and other federal officials 
will be conveniently officed for their 
services, and if the visitor’s business 
is with exporters, importers, transpor- 
tation companies, warehouse firms, or 
certain other comparable trades, the 
chances are he will find representa- 
tives of those concerns permanently 
located in airport office buildings. A 
specially equipped postoffice for han- 
dling millions of airmail packages and 
letters daily, complete banking serv- 
ices and stock market reports, travel 
agencies, and numerous. excellent 
shops, stores, and restaurants all will 
be parts of the Idlewild-to-come. 

Convenience to centers of business 
and population, lack of which handi- 
caps sO many municipal airports, is 
being assured in various and satisfac- 
tory ways. Idlewild is just. seventeen 
miles from the Air Terminal Building 
on New York’s Forty-second Street, 
and the present motoring time of 
thirty-five minutes is to be reduced to 
twenty-five by construction of ap- 
proach highways, notably six-lane 
Van Wyck Boulevard connecting with 
Queens Boulevard and a new Mid- 
Town Highway leading to the Thirty- 
eighth Street Tunnel and to Queens- 
borough Bridge. 

One of the fascinating innovations 
contemplated at Idlewild is the elimi- 
nation of the procedure of taxiing the 
planes up to a passenger loading plat- 
form or dock, and then, when filled, 
of taxiing to the far end of the run- 
way for the take-off. The consump- 
tion of gasoline, the wear on motors, 
brakes and tires, and the loss of time 
Mm moving a plane on the ground 
makes the cost of taxi operation 
higher than that of actual flying, so 
it is to be eliminated, but that doesn’t 
mean that passengers will have to 
walk a half mile or more to board 
their planes. If you’re flying to Lon- 
don, for example, you will be directed 
to a uniquely designed airport bus 
labeled accordingly, which will take 
you across the field to your plane. 
Once parked beside the transport, the 
bus passengers will not descend from 
that vehicle and climb up a ramp or 
flight of steps to the plane’s cabin. 
The busses are to have built-in escala- 
tors, with canopies for protection 
against the weather, so you merely 
step from the bus seat to the bus 
escalator, which lifts you effortlessly 
to the cabin door. 

Compared to the control tower at 
La Guardia Field, the heart and 
brains of airport operations at Idle- 
wild will resemble something which 
could be dreamed up only by the com- 
bined efforts of Jules Verne, H. G. 
Wells, and Buck Rogers. The latest 
in radio, further developments of in- 
strumentation and use of radar, to- 
gether with other control devices, are 
expected to make possible take-offs 
and landings at 60-second intervals 
On opposite runways, permitting 
operations on the order of 240 to 360 
plane movements hourly, or four to 
six each minute. 
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Intricate-looking control boards, 
dotted with pegs, buttons, and tiny 
lights, will flash the location and alti- 
tude of each plane coming within the 
airport’s zone of influence, and will 
direct its flight to the proper runway 
at the proper time, whether landing 
by contact or by instrument, and re- 
gardless of traffic, wind, fog, hail, 
snow, or zero ceilings. And when 
snow and ice do come, huge _bull- 
dozers with blades heated electrically 
will keep the runways clear and safe. 

In days to come, La Guardia Field, 
itself no inconsequential airport with 
its 558 acres, its four runways, and its 
more than 10,000 employees, will con- 
tinue in business, as noted, and will 
accommodate domestic flights of less 
than trans-continental ditance. In 
other words, La Guardia will become 
a “feeder” airport of large dimensions 
for inter-continental flying as well as 
being the terminal for “short” flights 
to Pittsburgh, Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and like distances. 

As for inland cities such as above, 
some are destined for the first time 
to become official ports of entry for 
trans-Atlantic flying, a situation which 
carries its own share of dynamite in 
municipal rivalry, and which has 
raised the same question of airport 
expansion that New York has begun 
to answer by construction of Idlewild. 
Many municipalities are bending every 
effort to be recognized as in strategic 
positions for control of regional do- 
mestic air traffic, and inter-city com- 
petition for such recognition is keen 
almost to the point of bitterness. 

There is a lively triangular argu- 
ment going on between Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati to see which 
eventually will gain prominence in 
the air service from the east coast to 
the mid-west. The same sort of sec- 
tional rivalry exists between St. Louis 
and Kansas City, and the citizens of 
Memphis and Atlanta are busy ex- 
tolling the merits of their respective 
cities as air traffic centers. The peren- 
nial fight in Texas between Fort 
Worth and Dallas, which has covered 
every subject from the most beautiful 
girls to the best climate, now has 
swung into the subject of airport 
facilities. 

Out on the west coast Seattle and 
Portland are greatly concerned as to 
which shall be the terminal for the 
coming Great Circle routes over the 
top of the world to China, Asia, In- 
dia, and northern Europe. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, feudists of 
old in the matter of shipping, have 
turned their full attention to the ques- 
tion of which has the better potential 
facilities as the center of commercial 
aviation in its future Hawaiian and 
trans- Pacific service. 

Everywhere in America the ques- 
tion of airport facilities is dominant, 
and everywhere there is deep and 
sincere thinking on the subject, as evi- 
denced by action of The United 
States Conference of Mayors in urg- 
ing Congress to approve the $1,250,- 
000,000 program for airport expan- 
sion. The mayors say that, according 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, there are today in the United 
States a total of 3,086 airports, and 
that peacetime developments ot avia- 
tion will require at least twice that 
number within five to ten years after 


the war. 
out that, not counting purely military 
fields built during the war, which sel- 
dom have strategic value for mu- 
nicipal use, and despite some frenzied 
wartime municipal construction, at 
present there are only 286 places 
which are approved stops on sched- 
uled airlines, and 174 of these need 
improvement for safe and efficient 
service. 

Under the CAA program, as pre- 
sented to Congress, there would be 
1,827 cities with airports that could 
accommodate air transport operations, 
and the construction necessary to bring 
air transportation to all of those 1,827 
cities, and their 5,000 adjacent com- 
munities, would cost approximately 
$630,000,000. These, together with the 
estimated small airports for personal 
flying, would make for a total expen- 
diture of slightly more than one bil- 
lion dollars. The proposed legislation 
would require states, or political sub- 
divisions thereof, to contribute one- 
half the cost of building the airports, 
and the Conference is on record as 
stating that if such beneficiaries match 
in full an annual Federal appropria- 
tions of one hundred million dollars, 
the nationwide program could be com- 
pleted within five years. 

In maintaining that the landing field 
has five important, nationwide jobs to 
perform, the mayors of the United 


The mayors further point 


States are expressing 
views that the airport ou 
of defense in time of national peril me 
that it is the prime facility in move- 
ment of mail express, and perishable 
cargo the fastest way; that it is the 
basic facility of all air transportation ; 
that it is the determining factor in 
development of private flying; and 
that it acts as a stimulant to national 
employment. None of those concepts 
is in the theoretical stage; each has 
been proved conclusively, and all are 
destined to be heavily emphasized in 
the coming renaissance of American 
airports. 


It’s going to be a big renaissance, 
big in every way—in planes, airports 
and in volume of business. Out at La 
Guardia Field they look at the future 
picture of the nation’s air harbors 
through eyes attuned to Idlewildian 
magnitude. Even though La Guardia 
is one of the largest and busiest air- 
ports of today, and despite the planned 
acquisition of more land to care for 
anticipated growth of business, old- 
timers realize the new airport on Ja- 
maica Bay will dwarf the peak of all 
past performances in number of 
planes handled, and in all other ways. 

“Why,” the operations manager 
said, “when Idlewild gets going in full 
swing, we'll be just a merry-go- 
round.” j 
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BEYOND INDIA’S LAST FRONTIER 
(Continued from page 21) 


powerful influence over the living, 
punishing the cowardly and the guilty 
and rewarding those who are victori- 
ous and courageous. But these are 
not the only spirits whom the Nagas 
must placate. Nature itself is filled 
with menacing evil spirits who lurk 
in trees, streams, boulders and other 
inanimate objects. To these malicious 
creatures frequent sacrifices must be 
made. 

Though the Nagas do as much 
hunting and fishing as possible their 
economic life is dominated by agricul- 
ture. With the exception of the 
Agamis who own permanent fields on 
laboriously built terraces, irrigated by 
channels often many a mile long, all 
the other tribes only till hill-fields or 
steep jungle clearings. 

Every year during the dry season a 
new patch of virgin forest is cut 
down and then burned. The ashes 
serve as dung to enrich the soil. After 
sowing in spring, the fields must be 
weeded again and again, which is 
strenuous work under the torrents of 
rain in summer. Finally in October 
and November all’ people go out to 
the fields to reap. This is done by cut- 
ting off the ears of wheat with a 
saw-edged knife. The straw remains 
to rot on the field as the Nagas do 
not know how to make use of it. All 
work is done with hoes, as ploughing 
is unknown. A hill-field can only be 
cultivated during two years, then the 
soil becomes poor and weeds thrive 
luxuriantly. So the field must lie 
fallow for a period of from seven to 
ten years to give the jungle a chance 
to grow up again. 

While every village owns domestic 
animals very little care is bestowed 
on them. Pigs, dogs and chickens 


stroll freely about the village, and act 
as scavengers by consuming the 
daily accumulation of filth and waste 
which lies about in the open. Buf- 
faloes, cows and goats graze where 
they can in the jungle. 

Cattle-breeding is unknown and 
very rarely does a slaughtering take 
place and then only on great sacri- 
ficial and ceremonial occasions. Milk 
is never drunk and no use of any kind 
is made of the animals for any type 
of work whatsoever. Yet, herds and 
flocks are the symbol of their owners’ 
wealth and social standing. 

Basketry and woodwork are the 
chief peacetime occupations of the 
men, while the women excel in pot- 
tery and textile fabrics. The village 
blacksmith plies his trade in some 
villages, but in others a monopoly 
has been formed for the production 
of spear-shafts, wooden dishes and 
special ornaments. In spite of an oc- 
casional ambush or head-hunting raid, 
a steady trade goes on between the 
villages. ; 

After the British occupied the 
province of Assam they did not at- 
tempt to subdue the headhunters in 
the mountain strongholds, and 
boundaries were drawn around Naga 
territory beyond which it is unlawful 
to go, without special permission of 
the authorities. 
because of the inaccessibility of the 
region the Nagas have to a great de- 
gree retained their tribal customs. 
How long they will continue to do so, 
even in the remotest places, after the 
war is over is a matter for specula- 


tion. However, civilization is moving — 
rapidly in the Orient and it is un- — 


likely that the Nagas will long sur- 
vive its pervasive influence. 4 


For this reason and 
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ple from the threat of poverty and 
insecurity. The state will not only 
pay a boy’s way into the world, but 
helps insure its health through life, 
provides education through four uni- 
versity years, takes care of unem- 
ployment and shields his old age. 
What Denmark was thinking about 
social security almost half a century 
ago is our plan for today. Hospitals 
are almost all state or city responsi- 
bilities and fees even for operations 
are only nominal. Lush green fields 
hedged with hawthorn, whitewashed 
farm buildings and happy, rosy- 
cheeked folk compose the picture of 
rural Denmark. 

Agriculture supports thirty per .cent 
of the population. For the most part 
it functions on a co-operative basis 
though the farms are practically all 
operated by their owners. But co- 
operation proved not only more prac- 
tical but also more profitable than com- 
petition. Because farming is a care- 
fully cultivated science and never left 
to chance and nature, both the quality 
and yield of Danish farms are high. 
Before the war they provided thirty 
per cent of the world’s butter, ten per 
cent of the world’s eggs and sixty per 
cent of the world’s bacon, all of uni- 
form excellence. Every Danish egg 
is marked, so a bad one may be traced 
to the supplier. 

The warmth of Danish feeling for 
America is shown in Rebild National 
Park, a few miles out of Aalborg, 
where four hundred acres of moor- 
land are dedicated to Danish America. 
Flags from each of the forty-eight 


RID at work | 


e The radio amateur has distinguished himself 
outstandingly in the service of his country in time 
of war. One of his most important jobs is in the 
RID— Radio Intelligence Division of the Federal 
Communications Commission. At the right you 
see sketches of typical hams at work in the inter- 
cept room of one of the RID’s monitoring stations. 
With high powered, extraordinarily sensitive 
equipment like this, manned by experts, the RID 
patrols the ether, spots illegal transmitters, locates 
lost planes and keeps watch on the entire radio 
spectrum to guard home front security. Vigilance 
like this has put more than 400 clandestine sta- 
tions out of commission. About 70% of the per- 
sonnel employed by RID consists of licensed 
amateur radio operators. For these exacting tech- 
nicians Hallicrafters has developed the finest 
equipment that can be made. When the time 
comes Hallicrafters will be ready with a full line 
of HF, VHF and UHF communications equip- 
ment — designed specifically for the amateur 
and for all others who need the latest and best 
combined in “the radio man’s radio.” 
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DENMARK—KINGDOM OF DEMOCRATS 
(Continued from page 13) 


states line an avenue leading to a 
cabin made of logs imported from 
this country. The Danes loved telling 
us that it’s the only place in the 
world where our forty-eight state 
flags all whip the breeze in unison, 
and that it’s the only spot outside of- 
ficial United States were the Fourth 
of July is celebrated. It’s just another 
of the good will gestures one notices 
in Denmark, though the Danes like 
to think they are free of sentiment. 

In Aarhus, a_ sixteenth century 
Danish village has been arranged 
from venerable bits of ancient archi- 
tecture gathered together from all 
over the country and reassembled as 
fully equipped houses, butcher shops, 
bakeries, drugstores, an inn, a church 
and every other detail to complete the 
picture of the life or the times, 

The grim, grey stone castle hugging 
a lonely stretch of shore at Elsinore 
is an impressive structure with a 
colorful history. However, no de- 
tail of Elsinore’s past can be more 
important than its role in the recent 
war when, every night at ten minutes 
past midnight, a row boat slipped 
quietly off, under the very noses of 
the Nazi sentries, carrying one of 
the underground men to Sweden to 
deliver instructions, to carry informa- 
tion and to receive various communi- 
cations. from the Allies. 

At Jelling, in the shadow of the 
village church, are the two Runic 
stones which link modern Danes with 
their Viking ancestors and speed the 
pulse of archeologists. 

“Harald the king had this stone 
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raised to Gorm his father and Thyra 
his mother, the Harald who conquered 
the whole of Denmark and Norway 
and made the Danes Christian,” it 
reads, Although the stone has been 
buffetted by rain and wind for centu- 
ries, the crude figure of Christ prob- 
ably carved in the year 980 is still 
clear. 

Above all other memories of Den- 
mark is the puzzle of Denish silhou- 
ettes which remain generally svelte 
though posed against a background of 
meals that are as exciting as any 
Hans Christian Anderson tale. Even 
our modest household of three souls 
which included a maid contrived a 
daily assortment of twelve or fifteen 
varieties of Det Kolde Bord. Usually, 
this course is mated with stinging 
jiggers of ice-cold Aquavit, the native 
firewater distilled from potatoes. 

To escape Copenhagen’s heat and 
meet and mix with every day Danes, 
we spent many hours on the little 
boats that ply the canals and twist up 
and down the narrow waterways to 
whisk suddenly out into the Sound, 
with Sweden a breathe’s blow away. 

Only Copenhagen’s fishwives in 
their long green skirts and stiff white 
headdresses wear native costume, 
though the starched Elizabethan ruffs 
of the clergy, the bearskin busbies 
that protect the royal guardsmen 
from the blistering summer sun as 
well as the paralyzing cold of the 
winter and the scarlet coats of the 
postmen were scarcely less spectacu- 
lar. 


More distinctly than any physical 
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recollection of a place, visitors to 
Denmark will remember the spirit of 
the Danes, their joyous charm, and 
their nice courtesy to strangers. Every 
man, woman and child seems to feel a 
responsibility to help the visitor en- 
joy the country. It’s their special 
spirit of democracy that gives them a 
stake in their land, the spirit the Ger- 
man met and didn’t understand. 

At the king’s seventieth birthday, 
after a day of public functions and 
acclamations, he appeared on the bal- 
cony of the Amalienborg Palace to 
thank the cheering millions who, on 
gathering to honor him, had defied the 
Nazi edict prohibiting assemblies of 
more than five people. 

“There are bleak days for us,” he 
told them. “But better times are 
ahead. Your affection and loyalty have 
been an immense inspiration and sup- 
port for me. Thank you and God 
bless you. Now, please go quietly 
to your homes.” 

The people obeyed. 

“T must congratulate you, Mayor 
Kaper, on the fine way your people 
conducted themselves last night when 
the King asked them to go quietly 
to their homes,’ Dr. Beck said to the 
Mayor of Copenhagen next morning. 
“It was most amazing discipline.” 

Mayor Kaper looked at the man 
who was Hitler’s mouthpiece, and 
shook his head. 

“That is not discipline,’ he said, as 


though explaining something to a 
small and not very bright child. 


“That, sir, is culture.” 
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GIBRALTAR DURING THREE GREAT WARS | 


(Continued from page 23) 


together with a note expressing his 
admiration of his adversary, and stat- 
ing he would be glad to furnish a 
daily supply of fruit and vegetables if 
General Elliott would only state his 
preference. General Elliott, however. 
replied courteously thanking the Duke 
and declining future gifts as he did 
not wish to partake of anything his 
men could not share. He then divided 
the Frenchman’s offerings among the 
wounded in the hospital. 

The French tried to take Gibraltar 
with a floating battery equipped with 
masts and sails. On thé morning of 
September 13, 1782, they made a tre- 
mendous attack with this novel bomb- 
ing unit. However, a young British 
lieutenant with thirteen small gun- 
boats caught the floating battery on 
the flank and scuttled it. As night 
fell, flames from the burning battery 
and exploding ammunition lit up the 
whole bay and shore for miles. 
Spaniards and Frenchmen who were 
able to do so escaped from the flam- 
ing death trap and leaped into the bay, 
where the British fished them out. 
The British even boardine the burn- 
ing enemy ships at the risk of their 
lives to save the enemy wounded—the 
very men whom they had been bent 
on destroying a few moments before. 

There were now 7,500 troops on 
the Rock under command of Governor 
Elliott. They showed no signs of 
yielding, furthermore the blockade 
was getting to be less and less effec- 
tive. Under cover of darkness, small 
ships stood close in shore and pro- 
visions were landed. It became evi- 
dent that Gibraltar would not fall. 
In fact, the end was in sight when 
Lord Howe’s fleet finally raised the 
blockade. 

The peace signed between Great 
Britain, France and Spain on 
February 2, 1783, found the Rock 
still firmly in British hands. The 
Great Siege was ended. It had lasted 
three years, seven months and twelve 
days! 

For many years, until World War 
I, Gibraltar knew peace. It looked at 
first as if the war would pass Gibral- 
tar by, and it would be left. still 
dreaming of the Great Siege and the 
unbelievable heroism then called forth. 

However, when Germany sent sub- 
marines to the Mediterranean, Gibral- 
tar suddently became vitally i important. 
It was impossible to stretch sub- 
marine nets because of the strong 
currents and great depth of the Medi- 
terranean. . Hence Gibraltar became 
necessary as a fleet base. Allied war- 
ships patrolling the Mediterranean lay 
in the harbor of Gibraltar. It was a 
meeting place for the home fleet and 
that of the Mediterranean, and there 
final instructions were given. 

Gibraltar was headquarters when 
the convoy system was first tried out 
in 1917-18. This proved the most 
effective weapon against the sub- 
marine, Almost immediately allied 
shipping losses sharply declined. To 
the Bay of Gibraltar came the ves- 
sels which afterwards steamed out 
under convoy to Marseilles, Genoa, 
Port Said, or westward and north- 
ward to the Channel Ports. Had the 
British not held Gibraltar, this would 
have been impossible, and it is not 
too much to say that the Allies aoe 
well have lost the war. 
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In World War II, Gibraltar became 
a center of immense, continual and 
feverish activity. To say that this 
two and a half mile by one mile rock 
was overcrowded is an understate- 
ment. In peace time, it sheltered about 
five thousands soldiers and civilians— 
comfortably. But in World War II, 
a rough estimate would be seventy 
thousand troops. Men were quartered 
in every conceivable place that had a 
roof. And 150 members of the Wo- 
men’s Royal Naval Service, commonly 
known as “Wrens,” perched as best 
they might in a building allotted to 
them. 

All through the war just ended, the 
tunnelling or galleries, as they are 
called, have been increased by many 
miles. Today there are about thirty 
miles of galleries in the rock, and the 
great guns are able to deliver a bar- 
rage from hundreds of unsuspected 
camouflaged nests. 

Inside the Rock is a city with gal- 
leries at different levels from the base 
to the top. Great spaces have been 
excavated and large buildings have 
been erected with solid walls and 
roofs, with the top of nature’s rock 
two feet above the manmade roof. 
These buildings house fully equipped 
machine shops, and hospitals which 
are so complete that the visitor and 
patient would scarcely know that 
they are underground, or under thou- 
sands of tons, of solid stone. 

Small railroad tracks run along the 
floors of the galleries while pipe lines 
distribute water to all parts of the 
subterranean city and dispose of the 
sewage. In case of a siege, a special 
suite of underrock rooms was pro- 
vided to house the Governor and 
other important personages. 

And in this underground city are 
great excavations which store food 
sufficient to feed thousands of peo- 
ple for four years. Had the Rock 
been beleagured in this war, its in- 
habitants would never have known the 
famine of the Great Siege. Then there 
are under rock reservoirs ‘and bar- 
racks supplied with beds for whole 
regiments. ‘The entire population could 
have found shelter and safety there 
for long periods. And while they 
were thus sheltered, guns could blaze 
away at attackers. 

Towards the north fronting Spain, 
the rock face was continually blasted 
to make way for other gun emplace- 
ments. An army crossing the isthmus 
connecting the Rock with Spain, would 
have suffered terrific losses from 
highly placed guns. 

Some people think that the Ger- 


mans could have taken Gibraltar inthe | 


early days of this war. That they 
did not do so the Spaniards—and 
some others—will tell you was due to 
the monkeys! As long as the monkeys 
still climb, so long will Gibraltar be 
British! 

The British are not by nature a 
superstitious people, but the legend 
of the monkeys of Gibraltar was cre- 
ated years ago, and is still believed by 
many. These creatures are “Barbary 
apes” small and covered with greenish 
brown hair. They are very active 
and mischievous and rated as the 
tyrants of the Rock, and the only wild 
monkeys in Europe. Their ancestors 
were probably brought from North 


‘Africa in the dim past as pets, and 


were running wild all over the Rock | 


when Sir George Rooke captured it 
in 1704. It is the local belief that 


should they die out, the British would 


lose their hold on the Rock. 

Gibraltar is the key to the Medi- 
terranean. Whoever holds it con- 
trols that sea. Why then did not Ger- 
many try to take Gibraltar at the be- 
ginning of the war? 

Several ranking British Army of- 
ficers told me while I was at Gibral- 
tar, that in the early days of the war 
the Germans could have taken the 
Rock without too much trouble. Why 
they did not, no one knows except the 
Germans. “Old Gib” at that time was 
living on its reputation. 

The beginning ‘of this war found 


craft guns tae ae Oo 

Most of the tunnelling was done after 
1939, Having been caught so unpre- 
pared it is all the more amazing what © 
the British accomplished in a com- 
paratively short time. They really ex- 
pected the Germans to make a seri- 
ous and quite possibly successful ef- 
fort to take the Rock. 

As long as Great Britain remains 
a first class sea power, she must con- 
trol the seaborne commerce to India, 
through the Mediterranean, via Malta, 
Port Said, Suez and Aden. To do 
this, Gibraltar must be held. There 
is no doubt that England will not be 
caught napping a second time. 


OUTPOSTS OF DEFENSE AGAINST HURRICANES 


(Continued from page 18) 


tending from Maine southward along 
the coast, through the Caribbean, 
around the Gulf of Mexico to below 
Texas—the same general area that 
comprises the five hurricane districts. 

Each of the four planes of the 
weather wing carries a crew of six, a 
pilot, co-pilot, navigator, radioman, 
weather officer and flight engineer. 
Pilot and co-opilot are primarily con- 
cerned with flying the ship, while the 
engineer’s job is the same as that of 
his counterpart on any plane. The 
navigator, in addition to his regular 
duties, checks the wind direction every 
twenty or thirty minutes for the 
weather record. The weather officer 
does the specialized work for which 
the service is designed. He makes his 
observations, reads the special appara- 
tus, determines the location of the dis- 
turbance and keeps the radioman busy 
sending a constant stream of reports 
back to the control office. 

Hurricanes may cover an area five 
hundred miles in diameter and de- 
termining their size is another job 
of the weather wing. After the cen- 
ter is located, the control unit keeps 
track of the storm with two recon- 
naisance flights daily. The data thus 
gained are shared by the Army, Navy, 
and the U. S. Weather Bureau, are 
incorporated into the official weather 
map, and used as a basis for the fore- 
casts and hurricane warnings. 

Warnings issued by the Weather 
Bureau alert other agencies. The Red 
Cross prepares‘ for disaster relief 
ashore. The Coast Guard makes 
ready to go to the rescue of stricken 
ships, and Coast. Guard planes fly out 
toward the danger area, dropping 
warning to craft not equipped with 
radios. 

With so many people engaged in 
detecting hurricanes, the great tropi- 
cal cyclones have little chance of ar- 
riving unannounced. Their approach 
is widely heralded many hours—often 
several days—ahead. It is during this 
period, that assorted crack-pots come 
forward with suggestions as to how 
to drive the storm away. 

Waiting for a hurricane is nerve- 
racking. Its approach is so slow, and 
yet so relentless. The wind blows 
steadily from one direction, toward 
the storm. By the time the sky is 
overcast, newspapers are carrying 
stories tucked down toward the bot- 
tom of the front page, but they get 
longer and blacker as the storm draws 
near. 


The wind grows gustier. The ceil- 


- ing closes in and the lower fringes of 


the clouds go celine past, He ts 
unspectacular against the dull gray 
backdrop. Rain comes, fine and mist- 


like at first and then in increasing 


force and amounts. By this time the 
radio is issuing bulletins every half 
hour, 

Along the coast flags appear on the 
weather towers, storm warnings at 


first, to be replaced \by the two square 


red flags with black centers that fore- 
tell the hurrican’s approach. 

The wind’s gustiness increases, and 
so do the rain squalls. Residents of 
exposed’ areas are evacuated. Peo- 
ple scurry about preparing their. 


-homes for the wind’s onslaught. Plate 


glass windows are braced with heavy 
timbers or boarded up entirely. Awn- 
ings are furled. Potted plants and 
outdoor furniture are set in sheltered 
places. Oil lamps and candles are pre- 


| 


s 


pared for the time when the current — 


goes off. Schools are dismissed until 
the storm is over. 

Out on the airfields the planes not 
evacuated are tied down, their wheels 
sunk in the ground for extra anchor- 
age. 

All the time the wind is growing 
stronger, until it is no longer safe 
to be outdoors. Rain lashes against 
the buildings. The wind roars steadily, 
with occasional moans, whistles or 
other sound effects. The crash of a 
falling tree is scarcely audible. The 
air is filled with flying debris—tree 
branches, palm fronds, shingles and, 
most dangerous of all, sheets of tin 
roofing. Electric light wires fall and, 
as they swing in the wind, they send 
forth crackling flashes of lightning. 
And so it goes on for hours, with 
perhaps a brief lull while the storm, 
center passes. 

Even though the storm may not 
mean a fight for life, it is an experi- 
ence not soon to be forgotten. After 
the worst of the storm is over, the 
winds continues gusty, the gray ceil- 


ing hangs low and the earth is damp ~ 


and dismal. People venture out to 


see the damage, to mourn a fallen e 


tree or a crushed pergola, and to gaz 


ruefully at a twisted or wrenched-off — 3 


i 


patch of shingles. 
Soon they are at work clearing 
away the debris. Fallen trees are 


sawed up and hauled away so the 4 


streets can be opened. Wires are re- 
paired, tattered awnings 
whipped shrubbery trimmed, docks 
rebuilt, boats raised, and i 
patched. The sun appears, things ceva 


out, and life returns to normal again. 
tied eee: 


removed, — 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE .... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same ies true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the seenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a faseina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirt 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged an 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. XVIII. Jacobean and 

Il. Walls. Restoration in England. 
A XIX. William and Mary. 

TI. Windows. Queen Anne and Early 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Georgian Styles. 

Floor Coverings. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
V. Lights, Lighting Fix- pendale. 


tures. XXI. The Adam Period 
VI. Color and Color in England amd Amer- 


Schemes. ica. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- XXII. American Adapta- 
ment of Furniture. tion of British and 


Continental Styles. 
VIII. Textiles; . Hangings. 
oe al ncaa XXIII. The Decorating 


Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 
XXVIII. New Materials. 
XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
Th 


ern Interior. a. 


Modern House. b. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Recoco Style. The Moder Shop. 


XVII. The Neo-Classic XXX. Combining Modern 
Style. and Period Decoration. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course 1n INTERIOR DECORATION. 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration, 


Ty this one 


on your family — 


V Shattered 


Windows 


Vv Leaky Pipes 
Stolen Bikes 
Damage Suits 


Servants | 


njury 


You'll be surprised how many risks exist 
right in your own household. Just ask your 


family! Another surprise: a 


single insurance 


policy—just one piece of paper—now covers 
many of these everyday hazards. 

After you “try this one on your family,” 
ask your Hartford agent or your insurance 
broker about our “All-in-One” plan of 
protection. . 


“Guess shattered 
windows means 
me, Pop” 


If your youngsters play baseball and other games, 
it will be smart to have your home covered by glass 
insurance. The Hartford “All-in-One” policy pays 
for replacing glass breakage which results from 


flying baseballs—or any other 


“| worry about 
leaky pipes” 


says Mother. And she does, 
too, because she knows how 
quickly plain, ordinary water 
can ruin ceilings, wallpaper 
and floors. But she’ll stop 
worrying the minute she knows 
that house and contents are in- 
sured against water damage. 


cause except fire. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


“Ooh! Suppose a thief gets my bike?” 


Bicycles, jewelry, money, 
silverware, furs...there’s plenty 
of valuable property around 
your house to tempt thieves and 
burglars. So every member of 
the family—and your guests and 
servants, too, need the protec- 
tion of Residence and Outside 
Theft insurance. Is it included 
in the “All-in-One” policy? 
Sure is! 


“And, Dad...maybe 
you ought to think 
about damage suits” 


| 


For instance, think how just one damage suit might cost 


you $1,000—$5,000—$10,000! It ca happen. And often | 


does! Your child leaves a toy on the sidewalk—your dog 
bites someone—a visitor falls on a staircase. 

To think about more pleasant things, do you know that 
the very same “All-in-One” policy will give your family 
protection against injury claims and damage suits? Covers 
golf, hunting and fishing, too! 


“Say...what about me 


...What if |_get hurt ?’ 


Servants often are injured at their work. So the “All- 
in-One”’ policy takes care of them too*, paying for neces- 
sary medical care, including doctors’ and hospital bills, 
etc., up to $250 per person (or more if you like) without 
any question as to who’s responsible. Full-time and part- 
time household help are all covered—and your guests too! 


*If you reside in New Jersey or California, inquire 
about Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 


Hartford’s ‘’Family All-in-One” policy 


Includes all these forms of protection, and more! Or 
you can omit any which do not apply to your family. 
This protection may be tailored to your needs. It’s a 
modern, flexible kind of policy. Get all the facts, without 
obligation, from your Hartford agent or your broker. 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + + Hartford 15, Conn. |S Og 


